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The Public school Program 
In Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 

A BRIEF STATEMENT OF POLICY FOR SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. 

The services of the public schools in health, physical education) 
and recreation are so broad, and the procedures involved in their 
administration so varied, that many difficult problems arise. The 
interest and responsibility of school boards in the health, physical 
fitness, social adjustment, and leisure-time interests of children, 
youth, and adults scarcely need justification. These factors are 
basic to learning, to happiness, to success, to effective citizenship, 
to worth-while living. School practices throughout the United 
States indicate much confusion and misunderstanding *on the part 
of educators as well as the public. In an effort to clarify 
controversial issues, to inform school administrators of accepted 
policies, and to promote an educationally significant program, the 
Society of State Directors of Physical and Health Education presents 
the following statement of policy for the school program of health, 
physical education, and recreation as being worthy of widespread 
adoption. The fundamental needs of children, whether in the 
small rural school or in the highly organized city school system, 
are largely the same, and these needs should constitute the basis 
of the school program in health, physical education, and recreation. 

1. School Health Program 

The major phases of the school health program are here 
discussed under the following headings: Health Service, Hygiene 
of the School Environment, Hygiene of the Instructional Program, 
and Health Instruction. 

A. Health Service. —The health service program of the school 
consists of those services which are provided for the protection and 
promotion of health. The effectiveness of this program depends 
almost entirely upon the quality of the administrative and teaching 
personnel. It must be clearly recognized that the school, the home, 
and the community have co-operative and continuing ‘responsibili¬ 
ties for the health of pupils. General policies‘follow : 
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1. Pediatricians physicians, nurses, dentists, dental hygienists, 
oculists, and other school health service personnel should meet 
accepted standards of training in their respective fields ; should 
have training in public health work ; and should meet certification 
requirements of their respective state departments of education. 
Health service personnel should be' chosen on the basis of desirable 
personal and professional qualifications. 

2. All pupils in the public schools should be examined 
periodically by a qualified physician, and the results of such 
examinations recorded on easily interpreted forms to become a 
part of the child’s cumulative school record. It, is preferable to 
have each child examined annually, but it should be done at least 
once in every three years. The examination should be detailed 
and complete, even though the service is offered at less frequent 
intervals. Parents of pre-school and elementary school children 
should always be present during examinations. 

The objective of the examination of pupils is to determine 
their health status, leaving details and diagnosis to the family 
physician to whom children showing evidence of a health disorder 
may be referred by the parents. 

3. In addition to periodic examinations, special examinations 
should be given to pupils whenever necessary. Such pupils may 
be referred to the examining physician by the teacher or nurse. 
This physician may refer such cases to specialists available through 
the school health service or advise parents to consult their family 
physician as to the child’s needs. 

4 . Health records of pupils should be simple, cumulative, and 
uniform. When a pupil transfers from one school to another, his 
health record should be forwarded to the new school. When the 
family physician conducts the examination, the findings should be 
recorded on forms provided by the school, and the complete forms 
filed in the school office. All health records should be tiled with 
the child’s total cumulative school record, and should be accessible 
for use by the health service and guidance personnel. The infor¬ 
mation contained on these records should be considered strictly 
confidential, and when list'd by members of the school personnel 
should be treated in.a thor Highly professional manner. 
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5. An examination by a physician should be required of all 
pupils planning to participate in the more vigorous physical 
education activities. Such examinations should be given at the 
beginning of each sports season, whenever required throughout the 
season, and following return to school after absence on account of 
illness or accident.. A physician should be present at all interschool 
football contests, and immediately available for all other 
athletic contests. 

6. Correction of defects is the right of every child. A follow¬ 
up program to secure the correction of remediable defects should 
be conducted through the following channels: 

(a) A written notification to the home concerning the findings 
of the examining physician, requesting parents to consult the 
family physician for further study. 

(b) Visits to the home by the school nurse, visiting teacher, 
classroom teacher, or- principal whenever necessary to secure 
co-operation of parents. 

(c) Request of assistance from public and private agencies in 
the correction of defects of children from homes of low economic 
status. Such action should be taken only after the economic status 
of the family has been reasonably well established by school or 
welfare officials. 

7. On the basis of results of health examinations, the school 
program should be adjusted to those children for whom adjustment 
is indicated. These adjustments may include rest periods ; modified 
activity ; proper feeding ; modification of class work and seating 
to compensate for eye and ear defects ; and modified programs of 
study. In certain cases assignment to special classes or schools 
may be indicated. Close co-operation should be maintained among 
parents, teachers, administrators, and guidance and health 
service personnel. 

8. Immunization programs for the control of smallpox, 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, and other preventable diseases should be 
sponsored by the school authorities, and when necessary should he 
provided by the state and local boards of health. 
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9. The school should provide additional measures aimed at 
control of communicable disease : 

(a ) Daily observation and inspection of children at school to 
detect signs of illness, and isolation of those pupils exhibiting 
such signs. 

(b) Readmittance of pupils to school following an illness only 
upon recommendation of the school physician, school nurse, or local 
health officer. 

(c) Special diagnostic tests, such as the tuberculin test, given 
when indicated by school health service staff or through co-opera¬ 
tion with state or local boards of health. 

(d) Supervision of lunchroom service to insure sanitary food 
handling and preparation. 

(e) Provision of sanitary water supply, drinking fountains or 
individual drinking cups, sanitary toilets, toilet paper, hand-wash¬ 
ing facilities, showers, individual towels for both hand-washing 
and showering, and sanitary disposal of sewage. 

(/) Sanitation of swimming pools, gymnasiums, dressing 
rooms, locker rooms, and shower rooms, with particular care given 
to floors and floor mats. 

(g) Education concerning control of disease and co-operation 
of the home in the practice of proper health procedures for 
preventing its spread. 

(h) Assistance of all school personnel, including school bus 
drivers and janitors. 

10. The school health personnel should supervise the lunchroom 
service to determine food values, freshness and wholesomeness of 
food, vitamin and mineral content and caloric values for balanced 
menus, and should eliminate the selling of large quantities of cheap 
candies, hot dogs, and synthetic drinks. Lunchroom service should 
constitute a worthy educational experience. 

11. Adequate first-aid equipment should be provided in each 
school and school bus, and teachers, bus drivers, and pupils should 
receive instruction concerning its use. 
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12. School boards should establish health standards for the 
entire school personnel. 

B. Hygiene of the School Environment.—School officials are 
responsible for the provision of school grounds and buildings which 
are conductive to the safety and to the healthful growth and 
development of pupils. 

1. Teachers, administrators, health service personnel, and 
custodians should be well prepared for their individual responsibili¬ 
ties in the maintenance of a healthful school environment. Such 
preparation should be included in the requirements foj* certification 
for school service. 

2. School building construction and equipment should meet 
recognized standards in size, quantity, safety, convenience, 
availability, sanitation, and safeguards to health. The following 
items are of particular importance : 

(a) Spacious, well-lighted (without glare), well-ventilated 
classrooms, with well-constructed floors, proper seats, and 
dull-finished blackboards. 

(b) Wide, well-lighted, unobstructed halls. 

fc) Cement or stone stairways or ramps. 

(d) Doors which open outward. 

(e) Proper lunchroom facilities. 

(f) Lavatories, toilets, and drinking fountains which meet 
standards of adequacy and sanitation. 

{(/) Adequate shower and dressing rooms which are well- 
lighted and ventilated. 

{h) Adequate gymnasium and swimming pool facilities. 

(/) Adequate, well-located rest rooms. 

(j) Provision for the corrective physical education programs. 

( k ) Health service rooms where health examinations, con¬ 
sultations, and first-aid service can be conducted with proper 
privacy. 

(/) Fire-resistant construction throughout. 
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3. There should be a planned routine to insure the mainten¬ 
ance of a healthful environment with regular inspections conducted 
by members of the school health personnel and principal for study 
and report. Teachers and pupils, as well as custodians, should 
cooperate in the maintenance of good ventilation, adequate lighting, 
correct seating, cleanliness, and sanitation. 

4. The playgrounds and athletic fields should be provided 
with safe apparatus, fence, available lavatories, surface suitable to 
the various types of activities carried on, and should be of ample 
size to accommodate an adequate program of play and physical 
education activities. Especially should there be an adequate space 
allotment for younger children on the elementary school play¬ 
grounds. Tennis courts, playrooms, gymnasiums, and swimming 
pools should be constructed in connection with the playgrounds of 
elementary and secondary schools. 

C. Hygiene of the Instructional Program. —The frequent and 
rather close contact between teacher and pupil, involved in 
every aspect of the instructional program of the school, has a 
profound effect upon the health of pupils. 

1. The total program of instruction of the school should be so 
organized that it serves the needs, interests, and capacities .of each 
individual child. 

2. Teachers should be employed who possess well-balanced, 
well-integrated personalities; who have sound physical and mental 
health ; and who have had preparation in health education. 

3. Relationships between teacher and pupil should he 
democratic rather than dictatorial. Informality, freedom, and 
co-operation should characterize classroom procedures. 

4. Marks, credits, tests, and promotions should be evaluated 
in the light of their effect upon health. Elimination of the over¬ 
emphasis on these phases of the educational program should receive 
the earnest consideration of educators and parents. 

5. All study and activity assignments, including home work, 
should be adapted to individual children, and should be of such a 
nature that they do not cause undue worry or interfere with 
normal play and sleep. 
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6. The activities of children in elementary and secondary 
schools should be planned and regulated so they do not cause undue 
fatigue, intense nervous stimulation, or unsocial behavior. 

D. Health Instruction. The aim of a health instruction 
program is to aid in the development of healthful behavior in 
pupils. Such behavior should be revealed through daily habits, 
the expression of desirale attitudes, and the grasp of a body 
of scientific knowledge which will give a basis for 
intelligent self-direction. It is recognized that all experiences 
of the child condition his behavior, and that health education 
is the product of a variety of experiences in home, school, 
and community. The instructional program in the school should be 
so organized that it will make its contribution to the development 
of a scientific, wholesome, intelligent attitude concerning individual 
and community health, and the shaping of behavior in accordance 
with recognized scientific knowledge. 

1. The health instruction program in the primary grades 
should be informal, and should be concerned with helping each child 
to live most healthfully each day. It should be adapted definitely 
to the interests, needs, and capacities of the individual child. 
Facilities and equipment should be conducive to good health 
practices, 

2. The health instruction program in the intermediate grades 
should present more of the background of knowledge for healthful 
behavior. It should preferably be conducted by the classroom 
teacher, and should be an integral part of the entire school 
program. 

3. There should he an adequate health instruction program in 
the secondary school, required of all pupils, coordinated and directed 
by teachers certificated for such service. This instruction should 
form an integral part of the entire school program. The value of 
all health service activities should be fully utilized as educational 
experiences. 

4. All teachers in elementary and secondary schools should 
have adequate preparation in the field of health education, and 
such preparation should be included in requirements for their 
certification. 
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5. The minimum time allotment should provide for a daily 
program or its equivalent for at least one semester in each of the 
junior high and senior high divisions of the secondary school. More 
time than this may be desirable to meet the need. An integrated 
health program should operate throughout the entire period of 
secondary education. 

6. The size of classes in hygiene should be no larger than 
those in other academic subjects. Classrooms, as well as texts, 
references, charts,slides, models, moving pictures, and other instruc¬ 
tional aids should be provided for teachers and pupils. In order 
that the health instruction program may be further vitalised, 
practical health activities should be initiated. 

7. The content of health courses should meet the needs of 
pupils and should include many phases of personal, home, school, 
and community hygiene. Details of health courses might well 
include such factors as heredity, nutrition, excretion, exercise, rest, 
play, mental hygiene, communicable and non-communicable 
disease, alcohol, tobacco, drugs, first aid, preparation for marriage 
and parenthood, industrial health problems, community control of 
the milk and water supplies, safety in the home, school, and 
community, or any other subject matter in the field of hygiene that 
may be important to the individual or the community in which he 
lives. The course of study should be carefully planned and graded, 
and the material adapted to the age, interests, and capacities of 
all boys and girls in the school. 

8. Schools should place courses in health instruction on a par 
with those in other subjects, and give them the same recognition 
in the curriculum. Particularly is this true in view of the fact 
that health is recognized as the first objective of education. 

9. All courses concerned with health in secondary schools 
should be so organized that unnecessary duplication or serious 
omission in content may be avoided. Departments of hygiene, 
science, physical education, and home-making are those most 
directly concerned. 

10. In those schools where health instruction is conducted 
primarily or wholly by physical education teachers as part of a 
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program in health and physical education, the same standards ot 
excellence previously described should prevail. Health instruction 
should not be an incidental school activity in which classes arc held 
(only when bad weather or inadequate gymnasium facilities 
interfere with the regular physical education program. Classes 
should meet regularly in adequate classrooms. Definite courses of 
study should be formulated, and effective methods of instruction 
should be used. 

11. All teachers in the various school levels should reeogniz.c 
their opportunities for giving health instruction whenever the 
situation or subject matter merits such procedure. 

12. All persons concerned with the health instruction program 
should co-operate fully with the health service personnel, with the 
home, and with community agencies interested in public health 
education. 

13. Teachers should realize that the most effective health 
instruction is that which is adapted to individual needs. 

14. The health practices and attitudes of teachers and health 
service personnel make most significant contributions to the health 
behavior of pupils. 

In every school and school system there should he a person in 
general charge of the entire health program. This person should 
be fully prepared by training and experience to direct and co-ordi¬ 
nate the various phases of the program, and to see that none of 
them is neglected. An advisory committee may he found helpful 
by this co-ordinating director of school health activities. 

II. Physical Education. 

Physical education is that phase of the school program which 
is concerned hugely with the growth and development of children 
through the medium of big-muscle activities. Briefly stated, the 
objectives of the physical education program are the protection 
and improvement of health and the development of organic fitness ; 
increase in strength and neuromuscular control; development of 
desirable social attitudes and standards of conduct: and acquisition 
of skills, habits, and attitudes in physical education activities 
which will contribute to wholesome and enjoyable leisure pursuits, 
and to the realization of the other objectives of the program. 
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A. Class Instruction in Physical Education.—1. All children in 
the elementary school (Grades 1-6) should participate daily in a 
program of directed physical education activities during which time 
the teaching of skills, techniques, attitudes, and understandings 
should be stressed. The minimum daily instructional period should 
be from twenty to thirty minutes in length. In addition, there 
should he recesses, periods for free and supervised play, and 
integration of physical education activities with other phases of 
the curriculum. 

2. Activities included in the physical education program for 
elementary schools should be varied in nature, and should include 
games of simple organization for large and small groups ; rhythmic 
activities including free and creative rhythms, singing games, folk 
dances, and social dancing (intermediate grades); hunting games; 
modified athletic games for intermediate grades ; stunts, tumbling, 
and self-testing activities, including activities performed on 
gymnasium and playground apparatus; mimetics and story plays. 
This program of activities should be suitable to the needs and 
physical condition of the pupils. Individual differences must he 
taken into account. 

3. School boards should provide equipment and supplies 
sufficient in amount and variety, together with sufficient indoor 
and outdoor playroom and playground facilities, to permit conduct 
of such a program. 

4. Elementary school classroom teachers should have a 
sufficient amount of training to conduct physical education acti¬ 
vities, and such training should be required for certification. 

5. All pupils in the junior and senior high school should 
participate in a daily program of directed physical education. The 
minimum time allotment for physical education class instruction 
and activity should he the equivalent of the school’s regular 
academic periods. Additional time is often desirable if it can 
ho arranged. 

6. All pupils in the school should be enrolled in physical 
education classes. Those who by reason of illness or disability are 
unable to participate in the more vigorous forms of activity should 
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be assigned to classes in modified activity, or to rest, with full 
credit in either case. No pupil need be excused from physical 
education where such a program is maintained. 

7. Work in musical organizations or in military training 
should not be permitted to serve as a substitute for the physical 
education program, since the objectives and the means of attaining 
the objectives of each are of such a divergent nature. 

8. Glasses in physical education should be small enough to 
permit efficient.instruction, forty pupils per period constituting the 
maximum number desirable for class instruction. Pupils should be 
classified and grouped according to their several abilities. 

9. The physical education program should receive equal 
recognition with other subject fields in the curriculum. 

10. Content of the program in physical education in the junior 
and senior high school should be broad and varied. It should include 
a variety of team games such as basketball, softball, soccer speed- 
ball, football (in the senior high school and for mature boys only), 
touch football, volleyball, field hockey; a variety of individual and 
small, team sports such as swimming, tennis, archery, golf, handball, 
bowling, badminton, boxing (intraschool only), wrestling, horse¬ 
shoes, winter sports, etc.; stunts, tumbling, and pyramid building ; 
gymnastic drills, marching, and apparatus work ; rhythmic activi¬ 
ties, including folk, tap, social, and modern dance ; social recreation, 
and mild recreational activities. A number of these activities may 
be taught and conducted on a coeducational basis. 

11. The physical education class instruction period should be 
utilized for the teachiug of skills, attitudes, and understandings in 
the foregoing program of activities, and should not be used as a 
period for free and undirected play. All reasonable precautions 
should be taken to prevent accidents. Habits of safety in activity 
should be developed. 

12. Supplies and equipment sufficient to organize and conduct 
the program adequately should be provided by boards of education 
from funds budgeted for such a purpose. The physical education 
program should not be allowed to subsist on such gleanings as the 
gate receipts of athletic contests, assemblies, or of student fees, but 
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should be supported on the same basis as classes in History, English* 
Chemistry, afrd other school subjects! 

13. Adequate showers, dressing rooms, gymnasiums, and 
outdoor play facilities should be provided in each school in order to 
make possible the most effective program. 

14. Teachers of physical education should be well prepared 
for their duties. Preferably they should have a major in physical 
education from an accredited institution of higher learning and 
should be certificated by the state department, of education. 

15. Classes in modified activity, corrective physical education, 
or rest should be provided for those pupils who, because of disability 
or illness, may not safely participate in vigorous activity. A 
physician’s recommendation should be the basis of assignment to 
this program. Facilities for conducting the above program should 
be provided in each school. The services of teachers with 
specialized training in corrective physical education should be 
available for each school. 

16. All junior and senior high school pupils should change to 
gymnasium clothing for the physical education period, and bathing 
should be required at the close of each physical education class. 

B. Intramural Athletic Program and Recreational Clubs. —The 

program described in this section includes those physical education 
activities sponsored by pupils within the school which are conducted 
outside of the regular physical education class. Tntramural 
athletics and recreational club activities constitute such a program. 

1. Intramural activities in a variety of games and sports 
should be provided in both elementary and secondary schools. Such 
programs should provide for voluntary participation of all pupils, 

2. Recreational clubs have an important function in the 
secondary school to foster participation in those activities which do 
not and should not lend themselves so definitely to a competitive 
intramural program. Examples of such club activities are : riding, 
skiing, skating, hiking, camping, and dancing. 

3. Pupils should participate in the organization and conduct 
of such activities under the direction of interested and qualified 
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teachers. The development of pupil leadership is an important 
aspect of the program. 

4» Facilities and equipment for conducting intramural and 
club activities should be provided, and should be equally available 
to boy and girl groups. 

5. Awards for winning intramural contests, if given at all, 
should be simple, inexpensive, and of little monetary value. Such 
awards should be made to teams rather than to individuals, and 
should be considered as temporary expedients for motivation in 
unusually difficult situations. 

6. Coeducational piaydays and sports days should be the 
natural outcome of a well-planned physical education program for 
boys and girls. 

C. Interschool Athletic Program.— A program of education 
should be conducted in each community to bring about a better 
understanding of the total physical education program and its 
relation to interschool athletics. In some schools and communities 
there should be a shift of emphasis from interschool to intramural 
programs and other desirable club activities. More youth should 
receive the benefits of a well-directed athletic program. 

1. The interschool athletic program should be considered an 
integral part of the educational program, and as such be provided 
for, and be completely financed by school boards, and be completely 
administered by school officials. 

2. Coaches should be bona fide members of the faculty, and 
should be trained and certificated as physical education teachers. 
Coaching is teaching, 

3. Interschool athletic leagues should be confined to the 
senior high schools. They have no place in the elementary or 
junior high school. 

4. Piaydays may be conducted to bring together pupils in 
different elementary or secondary schools for socialized participa¬ 
tion in games, no school championships being involved. 

5. The health and welfare of pupils should be of first 
consideration in planning an athletic program. To protect and 
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promote the health and welfare of competing athletes, the following 
conditions should be met: 

(a) Adequate medical examinations for all athletes at the 
beginning and during each season of participation, together With 
medical service at all contests. 

(i b ) Following an illness, the readmittance of a pupil to 
participation only on a doctor’s recommendation, and under his 
supervision. 

(c) Selection of contests which will not overtax the physical 
capacities of immature pupils. 

(d) Teachers well trained in the fundamentals of the sport 
involved. 

(e) Best obtainable protective equipment for every participant. 

(f) Ample time for conditioning and training in fundamentals 
of each sport. 

(< 7 ) Competition between teams of comparable ability. 

{h) Standardized classification (on such bases as strength or 
age, height and weight) and eligibility requirements. 

(i) Flaying seasons of reasonable duration, with no postseason 
contests. No preseason game should be played until athletes are 
well drilled in fundamentals and are in excellent physical 
condition. 

(j) No state championships. 

( k ) No interstate competition except between schools located 
near state borders. 

(/) Confining contests to small geographic areas within 
the state. 

(m) Limiting boys to participation in two sports per year, in 
separate sport seasons. 

(n) Adequate provision for medical and hospital care of 
injured athletes. 

6. Interscholastic boxing should not be permitted. 

7. The state departments of education snould be represented 
on all state high school athletic association boards of control. 

14 
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8. Interschool activities for junior high schools should be 
limited to occasional invitational meets or games. Junior high 
school boys should not compete in American football. An extensive 
program of intramural activities is strongly recommended. 

9. Interschool competition for girls should be limited to 
invitational events* chiefly in the form of sports days or playdays 
where mass participation is emphasized. 

10. All girls’ athletic activities should be taught, coached, and 
refereed by trained women leaders, and should be divorced entirely 
from any interscholastic athletic contests for boys. 

III. Recreation 

The school is one of many agencies interested in the training 
and guidance of young people in desirable and wholesome leisure 
pursuits. In such a position the school, does not assume complete 
responsibility for recreation, but should exert leadership and 
develop a cooperative program with other governmental agencies. 
The school can make its contribution to recreational education by 
adopting the following policies. 

„ 1. The recreational aspects of art, music, science, literature 

drama, nature study, industrial arts, handcrafts, dancing,, sports, 
and games should be taught during the regular school program. 

2. Recreational progams may be organized for voluntary 
participation in such activities outside of class periods. Leadership, 
equipment, and facilities should be provided for the conduct of 
such activities. 

3. The school plant should be made available for recreational 
use in the community. 

4. Adults, as well as children and youth, should use the 
facilities outside of school hours under competent leaders who may 
be supplied by the school or some other agency. Such use of 
school properties should be encouraged and promoted by school 
administrators and boards of education. Taxpayers have huge 
investments in school plants. These plants should be continuously 
a vailable, if needed, to serve citizens of all ages. 
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h. School districts and municipalities should organize year 
round cooperative programs of recreation for the community, in 
the cost of which both may share, and in the administration of 
which they should cooperate. Summer and vacation programs of 
recreation should be included in this arrangement. 

6< In rural districts the school often represents the only 
agency around which a community program of recreation can be 
built. In such situations the teachers and school board members 
should initiate the organization of the leadership for the rural 
community in a school-centered recreation program. 

7. Recreation directors should be trained in this special field 
of leadership, and should he certificated for such service. 

Personnel and Leadership 

All persons engaged in leadership in the fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation should exemplify high standards 
of personal behavior, be reasonably well-skilled performers, have a 
fine degree of personal health, have well-balanced, well-integrated 
personalities, and be well trained for their positions in accredited 
professional schools. Fine leadership is particularly essential in 
this field because of the intimate nature of the contacts with pupils 
and the unusual opportunities for influencing their behavior and 
attitudes. 

In order to develop such a school program of health, physical 
education, and recreation, as outlined above in this report, it is 
recommended that state departments of education should have 
on the staff of the state superintendent of public instruction neces¬ 
sary trained leadership that shall provide guidance, supervision, 
materials and helps essential to guarantee an effective state-wide 
program that will eventually reach every boy and girl. 

Presented by 

The Society of State Directors 
of Physical and Health Education , U. S. A. 
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The Song of the well 

BY 

Mrs. VELAYUDHA ME NON 
(Translated with permission from “Ulloor") 

When you lower your pot into the well, my friend, look down 
and see a beautiful picture there ! 

The well strains to her breast the vessel that lightly steps to 
her, and in the hurry of that happy meeting, a smooth looking- 
glass is broken to a thousand pieces! But it seems to me that, the 
movements of the well are only the curves of her smiles, and the 
heave and fall of her bosom, when she hastens to greet her guest. 

The “GhumGlmm” sounds of the well are the words of 
welcome which come from her heart. Her voice like her aspect is 
deep and serious. Not man alone is blessed with a language for 
the utterance of his thoughts ! 

II 

“My good friend,’’ says the well, “ your coining has filled me 
with happiness. In silence, T meditate, waiting for such as you, 
who help to keep us pure. I don’t grieve that I have a. lowly place 
in the world, for, my heart is always calm and clean. 

T know no thirst of any kind, but I quench the thirst of others 
and give without doubt and questioning. 

There are wells,—and wells, my friend ! Some of them hiding 
in dark and obscure corners, covering their faces with the long 
grass, like the thick flowing beard of false Sanyasins, live a life of 
sin. In silence they wait to trap the unwary travellers in their 
cruel clutches. 

God has willed that I should make my life fruitful in humble 
service to others. What do I care if my place is low down in the 
Earth ? 

III 

I do not wish to shine as the proud sun on high. For, from 
his glorious height he causes heart-burn to the harmless Earth 
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below. Neither do I wish to swell as the vain and mighty Ocean* 
loud in language and wild in motion. He little knows the wisdom 
of rest and silence. He cannot give one fresh drop of all his wealth 
to drink I Who is the miser, say, the lordly Ocean or the lowly 
well ? 

I am content to live as I am, and would not change with those 
that are higher. My prayer to God, is never to raise my level 
with earthly trash but ever to let me live as a humble useful well. 

The Winter Rains,—they are the tears of joy my Heavenly 
Father sheds on me seeing the saintly life I lead. The Spring 
is beneath me, but unseen by others, she sends her daily gift to me, 
and her silent sacrifice sustains my life and work. 


IV 

Take thy fill my friend and rise up to refresh the thirsty ot 
the Earth. Is not a life of service the life that we should love ? 

Do you feel heavy my friend, because you are bound ? But 
remember that your life when free, is useless. Hence, is not this 
bondage a blessing ? The true ascetic who lives for others is free 
though in fetters. He it is who brings Paradise into the Earth 
below. 

You a re the blessed “Kumbha,” happy descendent of Agastya 
the famous ascetic, from whose small vessel, they say, the river 
‘Kaveri’ began to flow! Likewise, one who drinks from your 
small store of life-giving liquid may, by chance, send a river of 
kindness afloat into this world of woes. 

Rise up, thou blessed vessel of the Earth, and proclaim to the 
world the secret of my message and come back ere long to meet 
me here again ! 

Thus whispers the well to the water-pot her friendly words 
of advice and of love. When you lower your pot into the well, 
my friend, listen to the Song of the Well, and learn to seek true 
happiness in selfless service ! 


IS 



Religious Training in education 

BY 

K. V. SIVARAM. 

Serene will he our days and bright 
And happy will our nature be 
When love is an unerring light 
And joy its own security, 

Wordsworth. 

We are living in an age when religion is referred to as 'the 
opium of the people that keeps them contented with their lot,’ 
‘and obsessional neurosis of mankind,’ ‘the enemy of culture 
and civilization, ’ ‘ the reeidivous factor inhuman progress’and 
‘as the external exhibition of the fear in man.’ Opinions are 
also not wanting that assert ‘ that religion is only a rearrangement 
of our prejudices,’ ‘that religion is at best the day-dream of a 
being with an ape-like pedigree,’ ‘ that religion is quite in 
conformity with pan sexualism,’ and ‘ that religion is nothing 
but conservatism and a toy of statecraft.’ This is a critical period 
in the history of mankind when irrcligion reigns supreme and 
moral, spiritual and economic unsettlement prevails. Beautiful 
ideals of life are recklessly discarded and fundamental principles of 
true • civilization are silently forgotten. Sensuality, vulgarity 
and depravity have grown to enormous proportions among all 
nations of the world and so strong has been their clutch upon 
man that he loudly proclaims the basest conceptions of life without 
the least sense of shame or decency. Race rivalries and commercial 
competitions have blinded man towards the common danger that 
threatens the natural development of individuals and of nations. 
In utter ignorance of his inherent divinity man lies low groping in 
darkest depths of sin and sorrow. 

A corrupted religion is the real cause of man’s degeneration. 
It is the general belief that religion exclusively relates to our life 
in the world to come and happiness there necessarily entails misery 
here. How foolishly and unreasonably man supposes that he is 
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thrown down into this world simply to undergo a scries of ordeals 
and miseries! How sadly comparisons are made of this planet 
as a hell of misery and a scene of sin and woe! How ridiculously 
man’s life is likened to a sea of misery ! This misrepresentation of 
religion has contributed not a little to discord and disharmony. 
Moreover religion has been made mechanical and formal. There¬ 
fore not only has it become provincial and failed to serve its purpose 
but has also come to be regarded as a particular department of 
human activity like reading, singing or painting. The increased 
institutionalism has also strangled the progress of religion. It has 
been mistaken for conventional morality or conformity to set rules. 
All have failed to understand true religion as incompatible with 
blind belief. Another important cause for religious indifference in 
the modern times is the introduction of philosophy into religion. 
The foundations of religion and philosophy, faith and reason, are 
misinterpreted and confused with at least by the generality. This 
has often led philosophy to be mistaken for religion. When 
religion began to lose its practical importance and utility and 
when it degenerated as a topic for abstract discussions and vain 
excursions into imaginary realms it dwindled into a mockery. 

A right understanding of the word religion is highly necessary. 
The word is of Latin origin, re and figure meaning “back, 
to bind,” “ Islam” means “peace” which is the core of religion. 
“ Dharma” deriving from (dhri) means “ to bind together.” 

Thus religion aims to unite man to man and promote peace and 
good will. Religion has been defined as the science of life and the 
art of living. Religion, teaching man how to live well, aims to 
discover his ultimate end, tlm goal of his life. Purely optimistic 
and thoroughly universalistic in outlook and appeal it teaches man 
to tight the battle of life keeping him always watchful of his 
ultimate destiny. Without making any distinction whatever 
bet.ween man and man, enjoining him to 1)3 in the work-a-day 
world, enabling him to enjoy peace and happiness by getting over 
the trials and troubles of life, and harmonising the apparent 
contradictions and inconsistencies of life religion teaches man to 
realise his divine self. Swami Vivekananda says that “Religion 
is the manifestation of the divinity already in man.” Jesus has 
said that it shall not profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
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lose his own soul meaning that knowing one’s soul is religion. 
To Hegel religion is “ the knowledge possessed by the finite mind 
of its nature as absolute mind.” According to Whitehead it is 
what one does with his solitariness. 


Religion is indispensible to human progress. Though it can 
he argued that religion should be razed from the surface of this 
globe since it has been the bane of the world as more harm than 
good has resulted from it, man cannot evade its clutches as he is a 
born religionist. Dr. Borrows says that “ Religion is the 
atmosphere in which we live, move, and nave our being.; and 
rather than dispense with it, we can well endure the cold U>g^ ut 
bigotry, the thin air of ritualism and even the noxious vapoms ol 
cruel superstition.” The instinct of religion is inherent in man. 
He cannot get free from the sentiment of religion. If all the 
sacred literature of the world were swept out of sight and out of 
mind, if Sinai, the mount of beatitudes, Calvary, all gone, the 
infant humanity will once again build the altars of faith and 
behold ascending and descending angels arid listen once again to 
the song of the spirit.” (Dr. Borrows). Life without religion will 
he intolerable to man especially in this century when he sees the 
collapse of his faith which is the basic ingredient in the consti¬ 
tution of human nature. And to bo starved in respect of faith and 
hope is the most miserable fate that man will have to face in life. 
Man cannot get rid of religion in which consciously or uncon- 
seiouslv he must live. 


Much has bnmi contributed by religion to human civilisation. 
The influence of Christianity civilised the barbarian hordes of 
Northern Europe. I lew religion worked for the good on the mind 
of a blood-thirsty conqueror is furnished by the life of Asoka. The 
greatness of Islamic Culture is wholly due to its religion. The 
leading scientist Eddington is well known for his daring pro¬ 
nouncements on the limitations of physical science and on the 
value of mysticism in unfolding the secret of existence. Mr. Jung, 
the famous psychologist, loudly pleads for a proper religious 
outlook as the right cure for the majority of cases of neurosis at 
the present time. J. S. Haldane observes that “the material 
world, which has been taken for a world of blind mechanism, is in 
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reality a spiritual world seen very partially and imperfectly. The 
only real world is the spiritual world.” Other famous scientists 
too like Albert Einstein, Kritley F. Mather, Sir James H. Jeans 
and Sir Oliver Lodge are of opinion that “ the basis of all scientific- 
work is the conviction that the world is an ordered and compre¬ 
hensible entity and not a thing of chance ” and that religion 
belongs to the realm of spirit and mind and that it should form 
the basis of all systems of Education. 

We have, therefore, to conclude that true religion is highly 
beneficial to humanity and that a religion corrupted is conducive 
to human misery. And since man cannot do away with it—since 
he must profess one ism or other—it is the duty of all education¬ 
ists to equip the rising generation with moral and spiritual qualities 
essential for an all-round development of human personality. 
Education should afford opportunities “ to discover the moral forces 
common to every human being,” “ to show the inherent 
vivifying and creative strength,” and “ to awaken in humanity 
the faith in good and unity with a view to prepare the man of 
the future, the man, who, free from hatred, will know how to work 
in love and contribute to the common good ” 

Edmond Holmes, the veteran English thinker, has beautifully 
remarked: “Man has made a mess of his life, because he has made 
a mess of his education.” A right type of education is the crying- 
need of the day. Whatever might he its nature religious education 
should form one of its essential branches. The aim of education 
is sadly misunderstood at present as to equip a man for life, to 
enable him to make a decent living. The common consideration 
of ail parents in our country at the time of educating their children 
is how much money and position the latter will gain in life. Tin* 
higher ideals of education are fast being thrown to the winds. 
Those who send their children to schools never care what they are 
being taught. The vast majority while protesting against the 
modern system of education in violent terms quietly send their 
children to the nearest school ; for as George Bernard Shaw says, 
“children cannot be sent to institutions that do not exist.” 

Which is then the right type of education ? The answer to 
ibis question is easily obtained if only we consider what the great 
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thinkers and educationists have said about the subject. Mark 
Pattison, Froebel, Painter, Plato, Laurie and others have expressed 
similar ideas about education. While Pattison remarks that 
“that only is education which moulds, forms or modifies the soul 
or mind,” Froebel asserts that “Education should lead a man to 
clearness concerning himself and in himself to peace with nature 
and to unity with God.” Laurie says that education is the 
completion of a man. But pity it is to note how the present 
educational system is far away from the spirit of these definitions. 
What we call education to-day is the mere driving into the mind 
of the boy a variety of incomplete informations in which he 
might not have the least interest. Modern education is nothing 
hut a mere advancement of purely theoretical knowledge and an 
accumulation of words. Is education worth its name if it does 
not build the strength of character and the courage of a lion ? 
In righteous indignation observes Swami Vivekanana: “We 
want the abolition of that system which aims at educating our 
hoys in the same manner as that of the man who battered his ass 
being advised that it could be turned into ahorse.” Only that 
course of instruction can be called education w 7 hich develops the 
highest powers and capacities of the student unfolding the noblest 
potentialities in him. Promoting his natural growth physically, 
mentally, morally, and spiritually it should enable him to apply 
intelligently into his daily life all the noble ideas and beautiful 
ideals he has learnt. Besides giving the student that moral courage 
to stand on his own legs education should help him to live an 
active and creative life intelligently adapting himself to environ¬ 
ments. In short, a sturdy body, a controlled mind, a developed will, 
a strong sense of duty and above all a spiritual knowledge 
enabling the student to follow his own method of soul culture 
should be the aim of all systems of education. What is education 
but a harmonious development of a perfect balance between the 
mind, body and the soul? That alone is the right type of educa¬ 
tion which in the end enables the student to realise that the 
ultimate nature of his self is purity, goodness and immortality. 
As teachers we should all bear in mind the fact that children are 
living entities with innate capacities and potentialities. Our 
business is only to draw them out. “ Whatever a man knows,” 
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says Swarai Vivekananda “should in strict psychological language 
be what he discovers or unveils. What a man ' learns’ is really 
what he discovers by taking the cover off bis own soul.” The 
problem of education raised by Herbert Spencer in the nineteenth 
century is raised by the young men of India to-day: “ How to 

live?—that is the essential question for us. Not how to live in 
the mere material sense only, but in the widest sense. The general 
problem which comprehends every social problem is the right 
ruling of conduct in all directions under all circumstances. In 
what way to treat the body ? in what way to treat the mind ? in 
what way to manage our affairs? in what way to bring up a. 
family? in what way to behave as a citizen ? in what way to 
utilise those sources of happiness which nature supplies?-—how to 
use all our faculties to the greatest advantage of ourselves and 
others?—how to live completely”? 

Having seen that only a religious training will be a true man- 
making system of education we have to determine how such a. 
training can be incorporated into the modern system of education. 
Religious training can otherwise be called as a training in spiritual 
life. The spiritual life has to be begun as early as possible in life. 
Unless the seed of spirituality is sown very early in the minds of 
children there is no possibility of making them religiously minded. 
But before we make a start we have to be very clear and definite 
as to our need. Instead of revising old ways a start on fresh lines 
will be more welcome. In such a venture the child nature—which 
is woefully neglected by the modern educational system—should be 
taken into account. The rights, desires, needs and opinions of the 
child have to he recognised. As Shaw puts it: “the child has the 
right to do, to think, to make, to be and to break anything it likes 
as any other man in society has.” In this connection the Declara¬ 
tion of G-eneva regarding the rights of children may be remembered: 

1. “The child must be given the means requisite for its 
normal development, both materially and spiritually. 

2. “ The child that is hungry must be fed ; the child that is 
sick must be nursed ; the child that is backward must be helped; 
the delinquent child must be reclaimed ; the orphan and the waif 
must be sheltered and succoured. 
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3. “ The child must be the first to receive relief in times of 
distress. 

4. “The child must be put in a position to earn a livelihood 
and must be protected against every form of exploitation. 

5. “The child must be brought up in the consciousness that 
its talents must be devoted to the service of its fellow-men.” 

Before proceeding any further, 1 think, it is my duty to make 
my readers understand that I neither support any religion 
nor advocate the doctrines of any particular one. I believe that 
if any one tries to modify a religion or to eradicate a defect therein 
he will only be creating fresh troubles in the already muddled state 
of affairs. The attempt of Raja Ram Mohan Roy gave rise to 
Brahm Samajists, of Sri Ramakrishna — Vivekananda to 
Ramakrishna missionaries and of Dayananda Saraswathi to Arya 
Samajists—to mention only a few. My endeavour in this essay 
is only to make it clear to my readers how a religious training is 
the only right type of education which will be truely a man- 
making one in spirit and effect. 

The attempt to introduce • religious training in the existing 
system of education must be made cautiously, especially in a 
country like ours, where the large and varying tradition of religious 
beliefs confused with the dogmas, experiences and interpretations 
of religions imported from abroad have given rise to a set of new 
creeds and credulities making the religious life of India an utter 
confusion. The advancement of secular and scientific learning in 
the west in the nineteenth century,with its positively worldly tone 
have roused the doubt and distrust in us. As a direct result of 
this a thorough change in the social and moral outlook has taken 
place. This change in its turn has given rise to atheists, naturalists, 
rationalists, Sanatanists liberals and sceptics who have made the 
religious problem a more complicated (me. We have now to satisfy 
the traditional believers, the Scientists, the socialists and the 
communists and steer our way through fanatical conflicts and 
material objections. A comprehensive and intellectual study of 
all religions, their moral and social implications, and a thorough 
understanding and interpretation of ancient scriptures are highly 
essential before preparing a curriculum for religions training which 
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should satisfy all sects of religionists. Misconceptions in regard 
to religion arise purely out of the ignorance of the masses and 
the arrogance of the classes and have to be wiped out bringing home 
to the mind of the common people the true scope and practical 
utility of religion. Weeding out the noxious elements that have 
grown around religion and purifying it, the rising generation must 
be made to understand that religion is a private concern, that it is 
the path which every individual should adopt for gaining eternal 
freedom and happiness and that every one should lead such a life 
as will enable him to realise his religious ideal; for .religion is 
different to every thinking man. All religions are really part and 
pircel of one eternal religion which should be the subject of our 
study. 

What is the nature of this eternal religion? What are its 
utterances? A comprehensive study in a purely impartial and 
constructive spirit, of the various creeds of the world will provide 
answers to these questions. The invisible thread that runs 
through all religions alike forms the eternal religion. The dogmas 
and doctrines of this religion we have to impart to the scholars in 
our educational institutions. Truthfulness in thought, word and 
deed, external and internal purity, Ahimsa, temperance, justice, 
love, charity, broad-mindedness and the like ethical precepts 
universal in their nature, to refine and mould human character, 
are seen in every religion. Moral and ethical training are highly 
essential for purifying the mind and for success in religious life. 
A pure mind reflects internal purity and peace which are unavoid¬ 
able for spiritual progress. The imperishable and immortal part 
in every man, the soul or the spirit, pure and perfect in character, 
must be realised as the real “ I ” by a systematic self-analysis. To 
realise this divinity of man, to achieve superconscious realisation, 
the goal of all religious practices, education, if it is to be worth its 
name, should aim at. Education without spiritual culture is merely 
a waste of time and energy both on the part' of the teachers and 
the taught. 

The s iummum bonum of human life is the realisation of God in 
one’s own self. It is the culmination of all his endeavours. Children 
should be taught to lead their lives in such a manner that they 
may ultimately reach the divine end. It will serve no purpose if 
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they are simply made capable of writing essays on the various 

Y\We VxonesAs, cYvaxvUy, control of mind, temperance etc. 

It is of no use if they are simply trained as able speakers on the 
allied subjects. What is wanted is that children should be trained 
to lead pure lives translating into action whatever they have learnt, 
under the strict guidance and supervision of their teachers. I do 
not mean the modern teacher with astern look and an iron hand, 
but one who will be an elder brother to the children under his care. 
Residential system of education is the only method by which all 
these ideals can be put into practice. . Boys of the same age, 
hailing from all stations of life, rich and poor, high and low, 
learning together, playing together, eating together and sleeping 
together, wearing uniform dross, living in uni fatal buildings, all 
treated alike, carefully looked alter and masterfully led—this ideal 
type of education will not only destroy the innumerable defects 
and differences existing in our society but also help the children to 
lead the right type of spiritual life mentioned above. It is the 
duty of the Government of every country to take up this important 
question of education into their hands and provide residential 
houses and training institutions and make it compulsory on the 
part of the parents to send their children to these institutions at a 
fixed age, thus relieving partly the responsibility of the former also 
to some extent. Such a step will not only improve the economic 
life of the nation but also better the physical, social and cultural 
conditions of the people. 

If the Government of any country in the world has the welfare 
of its people sincerely at the bottom, if it is to be the Government 
of the people for the people, if it is to function for the protection of 
person and property and for the peace and prosperity of the nation, 
it should demolish the existing educational system and institute 
in its stead the new residential type of education which is the sole 
means of liberating the enchained mankind from the triple fetter 
of family, social and political bondage. This is the only way of 
ipaking the nation free from the ignominous state of physical 
thraldom, free from the external tyranny of capitalism and from 
internal, social and religious bondage, thus giving full scope for the 
unhampered development of individual freedom which will facilitate 
th^ outfiowering of individual conscience. 



Derivation of the value of ]J-How the 

ANCIENTS DID IT 

BY 

(K. MUKUSDA MARAR, TRICHUR.) 

[What is given below is a geometrical method of deriving the 
value of TT taken from the ancient Hindu work, Yuktibhasa] 

The ancient Hindu mathematicians obtained the value of TT 
from the fact that it is the ratio of the circumference of a circle to 
its diameter. By comparing the lengths of the circumteience of 
any circle and its diameter the value of Jf is derived. 

Construction. A circle, with centre O, is inscribed in a square 
X Y Z V. Let A Z, a half side of the square, be divided into a 

great number of equal parts at B, 0, D, E, F.(In the figure for 

the sake of illustration AZ is divided into only six equal parts.) 

Join O to A, B, C.Let the circle cut OB, OC, OD.at b, c, d, 

.From A, B, C, D.drop perpendiculars Ap, BQ, CR, DS, ET... 

on OB,OC, OD, OE, OF.etc. From b, c, d, e.drop perpendi¬ 

culars bq, cr, ds, et, on OC, OD, OE, OF etc. 

In a right angled triangle, according to the ancient Hindu 
terminology, the hypotenuse is called the the base is the is* 3 

and the perpendicular to is* 3 is known as tf--* 3 ^. 

Hence in the right angled triangles OAB, OAO, OAD.etc. 

the is OA in all cases 

the are OB, 00, OD OE. 

and theirs AB, AC(=2AB), AD (= 3 AB).. 

In a right angled triangle o* = 

[This property of the right angled triangle can be very easily 
proved by Hindu Method ] 

OB 2 = OA 2 + AB 2 
OO 2 = OA 2 + AC 2 
OD 2 = OA 2 + AD 2 
OE 2 = OA 2 + AE 2 
.etc. 
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It seems that the ancient mathematicians had not a good 
conception of angles and their measurements. Yet they had a good 
idea of similar triangles and their properties. 

The perpendicular from a point on a st. line is called the 
ejottiio. (S e e figures on page 29.) 

The triangles OAp and OAB are similar. 


Ap: _ OA 
AB ' OB 

Ap = OA. AB OA? AB 

OB. OA. OB 


Similarly, 


BQ OA.BO. 

OC. 

no OA. CD 
CR = OD ' 


.and so on. 


Again triangles OBQ and Obq are similar, 
bq _ Ob 
BQ = OB 


bq Ob. B Q 
= OB 


bq = 


Ob OA. BC 

OB OC (substituting value of BQ) 

OA? BC 

=*QB OC (Ob=OA both being radii of circle) 


OA 2 CD 
Similarly, Or * OC. OD 


i __OA 2 DE 
(S ~OD. OE 
+ _ OA 2 EE 
OE. OF 
,, _ OA 2 FZ 
‘ "" OF. OZ arul so 0,1 • 

Since AZ is divided into a great number of equal parts Ap, bq, er, 

ds. etc., may be taken as the small arcs intercepted between 

the respective £>§rgs. Also AB = BC = CD=DE. 
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Hence in the expressions far the value of Ap, bq, or, ds...etc.. 

the. s (i. e. multi plica nts) BC, CD, DE.are all equal. Also 

0A a (which is the c^smjAWo or multiplier) is the same in all eases. 
But the*' lD3 ®< fl> ° s or divisors are different. 


Since AZ is divided into a great number of equal parts AB, 

BC, CD. .are exceedinlgy small so that (OB—OA) is a very small 

quantity. Hence (OB-OA 2 ) is still smaller which is practically 
zero. 


OB 2 + OA 2 = 2 OA. OB 

OA 2 +OB 2 
OA. OB o 

1 


OA. OB _ OA 2 +OB 2 
* OA. OB ' OAK)B 2 ‘"2W 2 OB^ 

1 _ 1 / 1 . 1 \ 

Similarly, q B QC _ 2 (^OB 2 + OC 2 ) 

- 1 -- 1 / L , 1 ^ 

OC. OD 2 ^OC 2 + OD 2 ) 


=±( L , _! 

2 V.0A 2 ^ OB 2 ) 


.and so on. 


Circumference of circle 
. 8 


OA 2 AB 


— Ag 

= Ap + bq + cr + ds, 


OA 2 BC OA 2 CD 
OA. OB + OB. OC + OC. OD 


" -J-{0A« Ab( () }s + <^s) + OA*Bc( 0 ^ + ^ r ) 

+ 0A 2 CD ( 0C v 2 + 0D 2 ^.) 

1 (OA^ AB , OAJ BC OA 2 CD } 

2 ( OA 2 + OB 2 ' + 00 2 . j 

, 1 (OA 2 AB OA 2 BC OA 2 CD , , OA 2 AB ) 

+ 2 ( OB 2 + OC 2 + OD 2 ' + j 
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The last step is obtained by splitting each of the above terms 
and forming two series. The first term of the first series is AB 

AB 

and the last term of the last series is—a- 


-!( 


But here 
OA 2 AB 


1 / A ^ , OA 2 BC , OA 2 CD 

2 V AB + nh 2~+ 


OB 5 


OB ! 
OA 2 BC , 

<2 ~T 


OA 2 CD 
OD 2 


OC 2 

+ 


) 


+ 


AB 


) 


r OC : 

1 

aB - 4 AB 

AB. Which is practically zero (since AB is very small). 


••• -H 


OA^_AB (3A 2 BC (3 A 

a ' r»Pc2 + 


OA ! 


, OA 2 BC , 

i " i 


OB’ 
OA 2 CD 


2_CD 

OC 2 ' 


+ 


OC 2 

Circumference 

S 

OA 2 DE 


OD 2 

OA 2 AB 
OB 2 


) 


OA 2 AB 
OB 2 


OA 2 BC . OA 2 CD 


OC 2 ' 


H— 


OD 2 


OE 5 


But 


OA 2 AB 
OB 2 ' 


OA 2 AB 
OA 2 

OA 2 AB 
OA 2 

•OA 2 AB 
OA 2 


ABJOBAOA 2 
OB 2 
AB. AB 2 


+ 


AB. AB 4 


— AB — 


OB 2 

_AB. AB 2 

OA 2 1 OA 4 
AB. AB 2 ARAB 4 
OA" 2 ' + OA 4 


AB. AB® 
OA 0 


Similarly, 

OA 2 BC 
OC 2 

OA 2 CD 
"OD 2 
OA 2 D E 
OE 2 


BC. AC 2 BC. AC 4 BC. AC 6 
OA 2 + OA 4 OA® 


CD - 


= DE - 


CD. AD 2 
OA 2 

DE. AE 2 
OA 2 


CD. AD 4 
+ - (3 A 4 
DE. AE 4 


+ 


OA' 


CD. AD® 
OA® 

DE. AE® 
OA® 


and so on for each of the other terms. 
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Here there is no limit to this ->.»<ocnj©\ 

Circumference 

— — Ap + bq + or + ds . 


8 

OA? AB . OA 2 BC OA 2 CD 

h ob a 


= ^AB 

+ 


OB 2 T OC 2 
AB. AB 2 


OA : 


( BC - 


+( 


CD 


BC. AC 2 BC. AC 4 
OA 2 ” OA 4 
CD. AD 2 + CD. AD 4 


AB. AB 4 AB.AB 6 ^ 

OA 4 OA 6 ) . 

BC. AC 6 


OA 6 
CD. AD 6 
OA 6 


> 


OA 2 1 OA 4 
.. and so on. 

/AB. AB 2 BC. AC 2 


) 


(AB+BC+CD.) \ OA 2 


M 


AB. AB^ 
OA 4 


- + 


BC. AC- 
OA 4 


4* 


OA 2 
CD. AD 4 
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16th ALL INDIA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 1940 
THE VENUE FIXED 

Educationists interested in the work of All India Federation 
of Educational Associations will please note that 16th All India 
Educational Conference will be held at Udaipur, on December 
27-30, 1940. 

A strong Reception Committee has been formed there with 
Sir T. Vijairaghavachariya as the Chairman. Intending delegates 
are requested to communicate with Reception Committee for 
arrangements of lodging, boarding and sight-seeing. 

Communications for inclusion in the Programme may kindly 
be addressed to Sri D. F. Kbattry, Honorary Secretary, Post 
Box 52, Cawnpore. 


THE 16TH ALL 1NDTA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

UDAIPUR 

Dr. Sir Shah Muhamad Sulaiman, M. A., Bar-at-Law, LL. D., Kt„ 
Vice-Chancellor of the Muslim University, Aligarh, and Judge, 
Federal Court, Delhi, will preside over the 16th All India 
Educational Conference, to be held at Udaipur, on December 
27—30, 1940. 
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The Conference Committee 


President : 

Mrs. K. M. GEORGE. B. A.. L. T.. 
INSPECTRESS OF SCHOOLS. 


Secretary : 

T. H. KRISHNA AYYAR, B. A., 
TEACHER. 


CIRCULAR LETTER 


1. Secretaries of groups of the C. T. A. and C. W. T. A. are 
informed that the proposal for the regrouping of schools, for 
conferences referred to in this office circular letter dated 21-1-1116 
has been dropped for the present by the Conference Committee. 
The Executive Committees of the C. T. A. and the C. W. T. A. are 
making attempts to revive the defunct groups and conduct 
conferences in those centres also. Any small adjustments in the 
grouping of schools that may be necessary will be done by those 
committees. 

2. Secretaries of groups are requested to bold the conferences 
of the year as early as possible. They are requested not to postpone 
the conduct of conference till the fag end of the year. At least 
one of the two conferences may be held before the Christmas 
Vacation. As soon as the conferences are arranged, secretaries may 
apply for advances towards the conference expenses. The amount 
thus applied for shall not exceed three-fourth of the total grant 
that may be due to the group. The detailed accounts may be sent 
soon after the conference with instructions for adjustment of the 
dues to the Central Association. The balance amount due to the 
group will be sent soon after the receipt of the above. 

3. The allotment for general expenses for the whole year is 
Its. 10 for groups with 50 or more members of the Associations and 
Rs. 5 for groups with less than 50 members. Croups with less 
than 50 members may try to increase the number of members and 
qualify themselves for the higher allotment. Travelling expenses 
can be paid only to members of the Associations. In order to meet 
the growing expenditure for conduct of group conferences, the rates 
of travel!inf/ expenses have been reduced to d as. per day of conference 
for members coming from schools beyond o miles from the group 
centre and, a as. per day of conference for members coming from 
school beyond b miles from the group centre . The conference should 



CIRCULAR LETTER 


be arranged at convenient and central places so as to reduce the 
expenses under T. A. The grant for T. A. will on no account be 
more than the minimum that may be required, if the conferences 

are held at the group centre. 

4. lithe conferences are held in a continuous session of two 
days, they should be on a Friday and a Saturday. If the conferences 
are held on two different occasions each conference has to be on a 
Saturday. The programme of the conferences has to be sent 
sufficiently early to the Inspecting Officers, the Deputy Inspecting 
officers, the Secretary, Conference Committe, the General Secretary 
of the' Association and the Heads of Schools concerned. The 
programme may be made as attractive as possible and members of 
the local public may be invited to attend the public meetings. 

5. Secretaries are informed that special consideration will be 
given to those groups that incur additional expenditure for arrang¬ 
ing lectures on geography by competent teachers. Each case will 
be considered by the Conference Committee on its own merits. 
Such special grants may be disbursed only at the close of the year. 

6. Attendance at the conferences is compulsory for all 
teachers of the schools forming the group, whether members or 
non-memhers of the. Associations. Absentees have to get casual 
leave from the authority competent to grant leave. Applications 
for leave on the conference days are not to be received by the 
Group secretaries. Secretaries may get attendance sheets from 
the schools and keep the same in the group’s office. An abstract 
in the usual form alone need be sent to this office. Cases of 
absence from conferences without leave may be reported to the 
undersigned for necessary action. Before sending such reports, 
Secretaries may ascertain from the Heads of the schools concerned 
whether the teachers were absent with or without leave. 

?. The usual forms for reports of conferences are not supplied 
now. A. brief report of each conference may however be sent to 
the undersigned soon after the conference. Very brief reports of 
the conferences may be sent to the Editor, Teachers’ Magazine, 
Ernakulam, for publication. 


Office of the Conference 
Committee, Trichur. 
3-4-1116. 
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) 


T. H. KRISHNA AIYAR, 
Secretary. 



BULLETIN 1/16 


Cochin Teachers’ Association 


The Joint General Assembly of the C. T. A. & C. W. T. A. for 
1116 has been arranged to be held at Irinjalakuda during the last 
week of December, 1940. 

Resolutions, ii any, for inclusion in the agenda may be sent 
so as to reach the undersigned on or before 20th November, 1940 
(5th Vrisehigam 1116). Since thoragenda has to be got printed and 
copies sent to the life-members and groups one month in advance 
the matter may be kindly treated as urgent 

R. KARUNAKARA MENON, 

Secretary. 

REVIEWS 

1. Revision Papers in Algebra and Geometry By R. Narasimhachnri 
and V. Thiagarajan. Oxford University Press. Price 12 annas. 

2 Better Letters. Oxford University Press. Price 12 annas. 

The first book is intended to help pupils, appearing for the 
S. S. L. C. Examinations of Madras, Cochin, Mysore and Hyderabad, 
to revise the portions in Optional Algebra and Geomety in a 
systematic and exhaustive manner. The book is divided into two 
sections, one for Algebra and the other for Geomety. Jn each section, 
ten model papers with full solutions have been given and these are 
followed by graded papers on the several topics and at the end of 
each section by 25 papers covering the entire syllabus. The book 
will be found to be of very great use to the students of Optional 
Mathematics as it gives in a short compass all that need to be 
revised rapidly before the examination. 

•j8 


Office of the C. T. A., 
Nemmara. 
24—3- 1116. 



NOTES AND VIEWS 


The second book deals with the art of letter writing. The 
author gives in the first few chapters hints for improving the 
language, presentation and appearance of letters. The next five 
chapters contain model letters of all kinds. In chapter IX letters 
of famous men of historic interest form interesting reading. The 
book is well got up and should prove of great help to persons in all 
walks of life. 


NOTES AND VIEWS 

The question of physical education is engaging to a greater and 
greater extent the serious attention of Educationists. The scheme, 
published in this issue, prepared by American Educationists, 
deserves careful study at our hands. It is true that conditions 
obtaining in this country are very much different from those in 
America; still there is sufficient material in this scheme which 
should help us to shape our system of physical education in the 
right direction and avoid the defects pointed out. 

We trust that in the ensuing Annual Assembly of the C. T. A. 
and C. W. T. A., this matter among others will be given serious 
consideration. 

We invite members of the C. T. A. and other Associations in 
the State to send to this Journal articles on different aspects of 
modern education and allied subjects. 
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EXCHANGES 


1. THE COCHIN SCOUT. 

2. THE MAHARAJA’S COLLEGE MAGAZINE, ERNAKULAM. 

3. THE BOMBAY TEACHERS’ JOURNAL. 

4. THE HYDERABAD TEACHER. 

5. BULLETIN OF THE RAMAVARMA RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

6. THE ST. THOMAS’ COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 

7. THE GOSREE VIDYARTHT. 

8. THE RAJARSHI. 

9. THE KARNATAK JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

10. THE EASTERN ECONOMIST. 

11. THE SUBHASHINI. 

12. THE SAHAKARANAPRABHODHINI. 

13. ST. TERESAS’ COLLEGE ANNUAL. 

14. THE PUNJAB TEACHERS’ JOURNAL, LAHORE. 

15. THE U. P. EDUCATION, GORAKHPUR. 

1(>. THE T. D. HIGH SCHOOL GOLDEN JUBILEE SOUVENIER. 
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His Highness Sri Kerala varma, 

MAHARAJA OF COCU1S 
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GREETINGS 


We beg to tender our loyal and respectful felicitations to His 
Highness Sri Kerala Varma, our new Maharaja, on his assumption 
ot the Sovereignty of the State. 

Gifted by nature with a thoughtful and philosophic disposition, 
deeply learned*and ripe in worldly wisdom, His Highness is sure 
to bring to bear upon all problems of administration the breadth of 
outlook and imaginative sympathy so characteristic of him and 
thus inaugurate a golden era of unprecedented glory and prosperity 
to His Highness’ devoted subjects. 

We feel particularly proud and happy to think that the subject 
imwhich His Highness in manifestly interested, perhaps more so 
than in any other, is Education, about which His Highness has 
many original theories and ideas worthy of earnest trial and full of 
promise for future generation. 

To those advantages accruing to His Highness by natural 
aptitude, training and tradition, should be added the unique 
blessing of having in His Highness’ consort a supremely.enlight- 
ened ideal of Kerala womenhood whose hearty cooperation in the 
capacity of His Highness’ life partner is bound to be immensely 
fruitful in the best interests of the State. 

May His Highness the Maharaja and His Highness’ Consort 
be blessed with length of years and strength of spirit to shower 
upon the State still greater glories and enhance its prestige and 
position in the front rank of Indian States is our sincere wish 
and fervent prayer. 



House Names in Malabar—A study* 


BY 

K. ACHYUTHA MENON, B.A., B.L. 

Of all the nations in this wide, wide world, the Malayalee 
alone possesses a house-name, in the full sense of that term. Why 
this should be so seems to be a mystery. The house-name sticks 
to the member of a Malayalee house-hold all through life and can¬ 
not be thrown off, even if he or she wants to. The first letter in 
the initials and in many cases the only letter in the initials of a 
Malayalee Marumakkathayee , invariably stands for his house 
name. The object of this lecture is to make a search into the 
qrigin of these house-names. There are a good many people who 
think that the enquiry is hopelessly futile and that it properly be¬ 
longs to the realm of ghost-hunting, as some terribly serious 
people call the study of anything ancient or old. They are the kind 
of people who look upon the man who tries to climb the Alps or 
the Mount Everest, as.a misguided fanatic or a half-witted fool. T 
do not, of course, share this view. There is a certain pleasure in 
digging deep to find out the origin of things, just as there is a 
certain indefinable joy in getting to the top of mountains, like the 
Alps or the Everest. The joy lies in the attempt, in the romance 
of the conquest, if it can be achieved. If any of you are not inte¬ 
rested in this quest, please don’t take the trouble to listen to my 
speech at all. Close your eyes and if possible your ears. Try to go 
to sleep for a while. I will wake you up at the close, but if you do 
take an interest in these matters, I would respectfully draw your 
attention to a few disjointed and stray bits of information, gather¬ 
ed by me in my moments of leisure, ,and then request you, after 
you have carefully considered them, to give me the benefit of your 
considered views on this matter. 

The first thing that stares at us, at the very threshold of the 
enquiry is the bewildering profusion of these names. There are, in 
Malabar, as many house-names as there are Malayalee homes and 
the astonishing thing is, that although in a few cases the names 
overlap each other or are identical, in the vast majority of cases, 

* The Mathai Memorial Lecture, 1940-41. 
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there does not exist even the faintest resemblances between any 
two of them. Equally striking are their variety and picturesque¬ 
ness. The starting task that confronts the research-worker or 
student is that of picking these names one by one and then attempt¬ 
ing to *arrange them in certain well-defined groups, if that is 
possible. It can safely be assumed for purposes of this endeavour 
that these names are not the result of accident. The very fact that 
the same names are met with in Cochin, Travancore and Kerala 
should lead one to the irresistible conclusion that a clear purpose 
or design runs through these house-names, which at first sight 
baffle elucidation and lead the uninformed to jump to the conclu¬ 
sion that these names constitute a meaningless medley evolved 
out of pure fancy and imagination. In my view, there are enough 
materials furnished by the names themselves to suggest that they 
have evolved out of well-known usages and practices. Tbe task of 
evolving some order out of what at first sight appears to be vaga¬ 
rious is by no means easy. The difficulty is accentuated by the 
fact that these house-names are the survivals from a time long 
before the historical period made known to us by chronicles and 
inscriptions and early administrative records. Another great 
source of difficulty is our limited knowledge of the vocabulary of 
the ancient Malayalees, which was made up of a large number of 
ancient Tamil words, now completely gone out of use. Working 
with these limitations it must be fairly obvious that the results 
achieved can never be complete or wholly accurate. Any 
conclusions drawn by me therefore in the course of my lecture 
should only be regarded as suggestions stimulating to further 
enquiries in this field. 

One possible line of enquiry would be somewhat in the follow¬ 
ing fashion. Take my house-name, for instance, Komattil. The 
first ancestor or ancestress of mine could not, it can emphatically 
be asserted, have got up on a fine morning and said to the other 
members of the family, if there were any such members, “ We will 
to-day give a name to our family. We will call it Komat. ” lam 
sure of this, because if that w'as the case, he or she would certainly 
have called my tarawad, by a more mellifluous name, instead of 
employing a word, which looks like a compound of Go (Cow) and 
mat (Cattle), a standing reflection upon the thinking powers and the 
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brain capacity of the members of this family. The house^namO 
when one comes to think of it is as provocative as the personal 
name* Korappan, and in both cases, it is undeniably clear that the 
names could not be self-imposed. In almost every case, non-mem¬ 
bers or strangers must have begun .to call a particular house by 
a particular name. The question is, on what principle or basis 
did they work and if you know that, you have got at the 
correct answer you have solved the apparent mystery. I 
think myself that the best way to proceed is somewhat in 
this manner. Here is a race who has got a house-name 
for each house. It is seen that several other races inhabiting 
the same country have got no such family names. Let us first 
try to find out in what respct or respects the Malayalee differs 
from the rest of his countrymen, and having discovered the 
distinguishing feature, the next thing would be to consider whether 
the possession of house-names could be associated with the 
possession of such a distinguishing feature. Until lately the most 
outstanding characteristic of a Malayalee or Nair household was 
the system of inheritance, which governed succession to 
property, and which was known as Marumakkathayam. A 
Marumakkathayam family, as everybody in Malabar knows, is not 
the natural family known to the rest of mankind, which consists 
of a group made up of a father, mother and children. The 
Marumakkathayam family is a vast collection of individuals, all 
descended from a common ancestress and all regarded as members 
of one family, however distantly related. It is a sort of miniature 
world in itself, expanding in a series of concentric rings, as it were, 
as each female member becomes the originator of a sub-stock. It 
never loses its character, even if a few members live apart by 
partition or for more convenient enjoyment of properties. In 
popular estimation and belief they are all members of one group. 
No inter-marriages can take place among them, however distant or 
remote they are in point of blood-relationship ; and if one member 
of this association of individuals tracing descent to a common 
ancestress dies, every other member has to observe pollution. That 
is the marumakkathayam family in its pristine form. Now this 
system does not concern us, but it is the easiest and the most 
natural thing to assume that it was this distinguishing feature that 
was responsible at the start for the possession of house-names. 
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In the beginning each family must have been called by the name 
of its founder or the original ancestress or by the name of the 
eldest male member, in some cases. Let me take a few illustra¬ 
tions* I must apologise to the members of all the families, whose 
house-names I propose to take for purposes of illustration. I mean 
them no harm and I feel sure that they will not resent my using 
these names in what I maintain is a scientific cause. Let me take 
my own family name to start with. A close scrutiny of the name 
shows that it is a compound of two names, Koma and Ath. Ath 
or is a popular word of Tamil origin meaning house or 

inside; and Koma is still a ladies’ name in the eastern Taluqs of 
the State. The word Ath still survives in Athol, which means, 
the lady of the household. Komat would thus mean the house of 
Koma Amma. It may also be Komu Ath, Komu being a very 
common male name in many parts of the State. The same is the 
case with another house name very much resembling mine, 
Kochat , which must be Kocha or Kochu Ath, house of Kocha or 
Kochu. Cheerath would be Cheeru Ath. Cheeru, according to me, 
a beautiful name, is the same as Cheerudevi or Sreedevi. Matheth 
or <2 30 o®@ would be the house of Mathu or Mathavi. Ambat , the 
house name of the Hon’ble Minister for Rural Development, would 
be the house of Amba or Ambika. These house names taken at 
random are merely illustrative and not exhaustive. Let us now 
pass on to a few other names, which support my statement, that, 
in some cases, the families were named after their Karanavans or 
literally originators. Stripped of their accessories, the root can 
be traced to the name of some distant ancestor who was responsible 
for the starting nomenclature. Take a simple house name, 
Ramath. Surely that must be the house of Rama. Take the name, 
Bhimath , which occurs in Chittur. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that it means the house of Bbima Menon. The fact that this 
rather extraordinary family name occurs only in a part of the 
State, where the personal name is common, is conclusive evidence 
to show that the nomenclature was after one of the ancestors, 
actual or mythical. Raman Kandath would be the house of Raman 
and Kandan or Raman Kandan, Kandan nephew of Raman. Cheru- 
kandath would be the house of Sreekandan. Sekharath , the house 
of Sekharan, and Othenath , the house of Othenan, a house which 
recalls one of the greatest of Malabar heroes, are other outstanding 
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examples in this group. The point which I have been attempting 
to make is very well brought out in Ravunniyedath (®oo4|fnl9a!i>s<oi» 0 j 
which is unquestionably a compound of Ravunny (® 3Q 4|^) and 
Idath (fosw^), Idam (^so) meaning a house. It is unnecessary to 
multiply instances. Another circumstance which has to be 
noticed in this connection is the possession of house names, exactly 
to those of Nairs, by the Ezhuvas. I have come across a 
Ghirukandath Ezhuvan, and a family having as its house name 
Ambat and yet another bearing the name of Angarath in the 
administrative documents relating to the Cochin-Kanayannur 
Taluq. It is common knowledge that throughout the State 
there was a time when the Ezhuvas were governed by 
the Marutnakkathayam and that Makkathayam was a later 
development. The possession of house names by Christian 
families evidences either their retention even after change 
of faith or the purchase of households bearing these names, 
with the inevitable consequence of the names attaching to 
their purchasers. Names such as Sasthampurakkal Andira or 
Thevarmadathil Lona, can never be explained on any other 
hypothesis. The family names of Ambalavasis seem to be, at first 
sight, exceptions to the general rule that in the majority of cases, 
house names of Marumakkathayees started with the names of their 
founders or more famous ancestors. Take for instance the Wariars . 
Almost invariably their house name takes after the locality or 
village where they live. Edakunni Warryam is at Edakunni, 
Trikkur Warryam is at Trikkur, Kanipayyur Warryam is at 
Kanipayyur and so on. Even a superficial survey of these names 
discloses that this phenomenon is the result of the association of 
these temple servants with the temple, the name of which 
invariably takes after the place, which it dominated in ancient 
Malabar. The same is the case with the other Ambalavasi castes* 
Another factor which had a large bearing upon the origin and 
growth of house names in Malabar, was the peculiar nature of the 
social organisation and the manner of living of the Malayalees. 
The Malayalee did not live in or believe in villages, in the 
sense in which they are understood elsewhere. An east coast 
village or a village of other races in Malabar itself, is an enclosed 
piece of ground or a demarcated space, with rows of houses facing 
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each other, on either side of a common pathway, with the houses 
touching each other, The Thara of the Malayalee was something 
vastly different, although the name is supposed to be derived from 
the Tamil word Theru or street. Each house had a compound all 
around, and in several instances, they were set far apart. The 
homestead was the unit of politics in Malabar and one of the most 
important of the political organisations of the Nairs, which had a 
large voice in the Government of the country was the Koottam or 
Council of Karanavans for each Thara , and for each Nad , which 
was a conjeries of Tharas. The necessity for identification of the 
households which sent up their representatives to the Koottams is 
self-evident. House names in such a situation would be not only a 
great help but would even be a necessity. This then is one group, 
owing its origin to two well-defined causes, the marumakkathayam 
system of inheritance and the composition of the national 
assemblies of Kerala. 

Another group of house names arises from the nomenclature 
being grounded on the existence of outstanding topographical 
features in relation to the situation of the residential buildings. 
Observe the name aAogajcnuiBg which is the family name of my 
friend, Mr. K. V. Menon, the Publicity Officer. Here was a case 
where considerable publicity attached to his ancestral house being 
located by an eccentric ancestor by the side a oce^aojtocnj* or tank 
bund. What prompted him to do so, Mr. Menon himself would not 
be in a position to state or know. Kulamgara is another house 
name, almost similar to Kulavarambath. Take again Puzhankara 
ve„ry much allied to both of these and dear to me as the house name 
of my father. This is literally the house by the riverside and I can 
vouch for the fact that it is as a matter of fact so. Look again at 
the name <ansrnoQo.fl> < p > the house by the side of the well. These are 
three typical names, in which the tank, the river and the well have 
played their part, in giving birth to the names. Other 
topographical details were not ignored. House names like 
Parappurath , Paraklcat, Kunnath , (a*motors)’), Mavunkoottathil, 
Chakkedath , Pulakkat , Alukkal and even Kombanalukkal testify 
to the services rendered by rocks, hills, trees and fruits in the 
growth of house names in Malabar. Situation, with reference to 
the points of the compass, furnished another helpful source from 
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which the designer of house names could draw freely and largely* 
<eTl#a.A®n/)s 0 ) aJ3^5t3lra^oo^«cfflS<Sl^ ,, , 6>(®as9®s®gj°, ais©t0®s«{g>% 

and several others of allied nature, fall within this 
group. Even the age of the buildings sometimes served as the 
inspiration for the house names. Observe the house names* 
Q 4 TOoadrtj)^(a& and ajtf©cQ)s«jg°. Architectural appearances give birth 
to another group, composed of names such as ®3&Uoah®i, 
a3gO<05<e®<o&, moAipAglisi), ©d9*o§)afl0&, etc. A few beautiful names 
could trace their descent to some of the most beautiful of the 
flowers of Malabar. Mullapalli, (palli meaning residence) 
Mullasseri, Chembakasseri, Kaithakkal , Neydalaih, etc. are replete 
with the fragrance of the sweet-scented flowers of Malabar. 

A few house names hide within them very expressive 
Malay alee words long obsolete. The house name Ayyath belongs 
to this group. Ayyam was an old Malayalam word which meant 
a coconut garden. It survives in Ayyampalli. The house name 
Odath belongs to this group. Odam is an old Malayalam word 
meaning a vegetable garden. Vettikot is strongly reminiscent of 
an old Malayalee word ©ai^ia^ 3 ! applied to a special kind of magic 
which consists of driving away or exercising unseen spirits which 
ha ve their habitation in the air, by thrusting them or pretending 
to thrust them with swords and spears waved in the air. Another 
group of house names owe their origin to the household Gods of 
Malabar, some to what the Chilappathikaram calls Pashanda Gods, 
worshipped throughout Malabar. Spirits and magic powers still 
play an important part in the conceptional world of the Malayalees 
and there is nothing surprising in their being either installed or 
worshipped in a few households. This gives rise to names like 
Chathanath, Ayyanath, (Ayyan being the same as Ayyappan), 
Karumathil named after <soj§©=a«3ct8aAa^, a name which survives in 
the place name v-9>«B2<o»wa. Chovvath , the name of a family name 
in Malabar, would in this view be the house of Chowa , which is a 
variant of Siva, a name which survives in Chovvara orChovvarom. 
The groups which I have mentioned are only a few of the groups 
which could be formed by careful selection. A very interesting 
group is the result of the existence of castes and sub-castes in 
Malabar. Vellath or Vellat signifies the house of the highest of 
the Nair castes, in popular belief, the house of a vellaima-, a word 
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which literally means agriculture. It is very interesting to observe 
that the Nairs called the highest caste, are known by a name 
which means agriculture. This shows the high place which 
agriculture occupied in the social economy of the ancient 
Malayalees, The word 6 >ai 2 a.ocg is a variant of the word a'ug&og, 
used to denote a caste among the Tamils. Vellath is followed by 
Karamal, a family name which denotes the house of a Karama , 
the next highest caste among the Nairs. The word itself 
means, the right of management, « Sj0<D:, Sl ( + <8r§><g) of 
the Kara. 

Next come names such as cus§<flao§ and and 

eu&lsiHmrg and all denoting the names of specific castes. 

Veliyannore i. e. where I come from in Trichur, is really the village 
of Pallichan Nayars and that is what it really is. Ullalan also 
according to Dr. Gundert means the same thing. 

The group formed as the result of occupations and professions 
deserves a paragraph for itself, as these names are very largely 
met with in all parts of Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. Observe 
the house name Kuruppath. The name is met with in all sorts of 
places. It really means the house of the Kurup , a leading func¬ 
tionary in temples and in the village ; sometimes meaning the 
Manager and very often the fencing master, in charge of the 
martial exercises of the Malayalees. Kanakkath signifies the 
house of the the Canacopolli of the foreign travellers. 

Angarath would stand for the house of the warrior or the leader of 
the fend forces (rotto means a fight and means a soldier). 

Ambadi is a variant of <sra<»>auosl, which according to Dr. Gundert, 
again, means the supervisor of the Raja’s household. As applied to 
Ambalavasis like Poduvals , for instance, it would, of course, mean, 
the house of the Temple attendant or supervisor, 

I am afraid I have trespassed upon your valuable time to an 
extent to which I have no right to do. The object of my lecture 
would be fulfilled if I have succeeded in stimulating some of you, 
better equipped and qualified than I am for this kind of work, to 
spend your leisure moments in an enquiry into our country’s past, 
I will make bold to say that you will find the study vastly 
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interesting and profitable. A study of place names, house names* 
personal names, ancient Malayalam words which have gone out of 
use and other survivals of our ancient civilisation which lie strewn 
about the sands of time like pebbles thrown on the shores by the 
receding waves, all enable us to get a proper historical perspective, 
without which much that is with us now cannot be effectively 
understood. To that extent it is of high educational value. A 
study of these survivals from the misty past should form, in our 
view, part of the educational activities of every teacher and 
student, who can find the necessary time for it. 

I thank you for the great kindness and patience with which 
you have listened to my speech. 



Presidential Address* 

OF 

H. H. RAMA VARMA B.A., 19 th Prince of Cochin. 


Ladies and Gentlemen , 

Let me first sincerely thank the organisers of this conference 
for having given me this opportunity to participate in this 
function. When my friend, Mr. Kuttikrishna Menon, attacked me 
at the most psychological moment I thought it wise to yield at 
once rather than forego my mid-day nap. I feel diffident to 
proceed because I feel myself as an interloper in your midst. I am 
not an educationist in the popular sense of that term though, no 
doubt, I take a keen interest in educational problems. I came here 
to learn and not to preach. 


* Address delivered at the Teachers’ Conference, Irinjalakuda 
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X hear that this Association stands for professional solidarity 
and aims to raise the gocial status of the teacher and to improve 
his material prospects, I know not how far your endeavours in 
these directions have been crowned with success. However I know 
this much that a teacher should be placed above wants in order to 
enable him to concentrate his whole mind on his profession. The 
problem bristles with difficulties. The state of affairs here is 
hardly satisfactory. Let us, however, hope that the Government 
with your co-operation will soon jump over the stumbling 
block and discover an equitable solution for the baffling 
problem. 

Apart from these material considerations, common to all trade 
unions, there is yet another problem which any organisation of 
teachers must be ever alert to tackle. I mean the problem of real 
education. May t ask you, ladies and gentlemen, a. few questions 
that have always occurred to me ? Are you satisfied with the 
system of education in vogue ? Is it as it ought to be ? Does it 
fulfil the present need of society ? You may immediately answer 
‘ no.’ What were your efforts in the direction of restoring 
education to its proper place in national life ? Who is responsible 
for this sad state of affairs? I should answer, all concerned in the 
construction of the Educational Edifice. 

The educational edifice stands on four pillars—the Government, 
the teacher, the taught and the public or the parent. To take the 
last one first, the apathy of the public is deplorable. Unlike in 
other qppntries, endowment educational institutions are unknown 
in ourJState. In society the ‘ haves ' have to support ‘ the have- 
nots. ’ In the absence of voluntary philanthropy the only ingenius 
way out seetns to be what was suggested by your brilliant 
Director to saddle the public with some responsibility and touch 
their pockets to a small degree by the levying of an educational 
cess. It is a matter worth trying and it is a pity that we do not 
hear anything about it. Of course, it has some risks as all other 
experiments have ; but I think that with an efficient inspectorate 
the scheme can be successfully worked out. 

Now about the Government. The Government are spending 
about one-fifth of their gross income on Education. Any impartial 
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observer must confess that it is quite decent. Cochin stands high 
in literacy. That is no great consolation to me. High percentage 
of literacy is not the only test of progress. The question is how 
far that literacy lias improved the material lot of mankind. The 
net result of high percentage of literacy is the rapid growth of 
unemployment and of misfits in the professions. It is high time for 
the Government to overhaul the whole educational system- 
Changes in the curricula of studies to suit the needs of the present 
society and other adjustments in finance and machinery are some 
of the pressing problems of the day. 

Regarding the students, the unrest among them prevalent 
almost everywhere is no doubt a serious handicap to educational 
progress. The situation requires careful handling and something 
should be immediately done to check the spread of unrest among 
them and bring them under discipline. Education should emphasise 
cha racter. 

Coming to the teacher, he is responsible to a large extent for 
this long-standing stagnation in the educational world. An 
outsider like me has to surmise that the Cochin Teachers' 
Association is not doing its best for the reform of the present 
educational system, a matter in which, if you will, you can exert a 
tremendous influence. You are the experts—the architects and 
designers. The financiers depend on the capacity of the experts for 
the security of their capital and the workmen do the work 
designed by them. So on you depends the success or failure of any 
scheme to be worked out. You are to suggest modifications and 
repairs. I mean that you should pay greater attention to 
constructive work. The measure of success you achieve in this 
direction will justify your existence as a body of expert advisers to 
Government on matters educational. 



THE SCOPE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
in Schools 


BY 

T. Paul Joseph, B\ Sc., ( Chicago ) (in Physical Education) 

A Brief Survey. 

Physical Education is not entirely a product of the 20 th 
century. It is as old as the human race itself. The first physical 
educator was the parent who taught his son, how to throw, to jump 
and climb, under primitive conditions. Little is known about the 
early history of physical education until the Greeks made their 
contributions. Physical Education has been influenced to a 
considerable extent by the social, political and religious ideas of 
the time. 

In Sparta it was a necessity to become a good soldier for the 
very existence of the City State and the education of the boys 
was directed towards that end. The Athenians had a high sense of 
beauty and grace of form. They attempted to develop an apprecia 
tion of the beautiful and made efforts to express ideas, thoughts 
and emotions in an objective way by movements of the body 
through music, gymnastics and dancing. The Romans, who were 
not interested in harmonious development of the body, resorted 
to exercise and games for training soldiers for war. 

Asceticism had a strong hold on Christianity during the middle 
ages and this attitude was reflected in the education of children* 
conducted under the patronage of the Church. At the beginning 
of the 19 th century, Germany was at the mercy of Napoleon. 
Nationalism was a consuming passion in the country and this paved 
the way for developing a powerful army through intensive 
training in gymnastics and related activities. Similar examples can 
be found in other countries. The type of physical education 
developed in any country reflects the customs, practices, ideas* 
beliefs, attitudes and needs of the people. 
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Development of Modern Physical Education. 

In recent years there has been a thorough change in the 
outlook on life and a corresponding change has crept in 
educational ideas, principles and practices. Education now is not 
mainly looked upon as a preparation, for life but life itself. It is 
the education of the whole man. Mental hygienists remind us that 
the normal human personality in child and adult is a unit, an 
integrated personality. The whole organism is integrated and 
reacts as a whole to the various situations of life. Physical 
Education then becomes an integral part of education. The new 
thought in education and biological sciences has brought in a new 
emphasis and has widened the scope of Health and Physical 
Education. “Today we define Health and Physical Education 
in terms of an integrated personality, in terms of educational 
goals and in terms of the richness and fulness of the finest 
kind of living. ” 

Concept of Health Education. 

Definitions help clear thinking. The term ‘health’ has been 
defined as “ that quality of life that enables the individual to live 
most and to serve best.” 

It means to live and serve at one’s best. Health Education, 
then, will be an education that will help boys and girls 
to live in a way that will be conducive to personal and 
community health. 

Three Main Divisions in Health Education- 

Health Education comprises of three main divisions : 

I. Healthful School Living This will include the school 
surrounding, building, hygienic aspects of class rooms, rest rooms, 
sanitary arrangements etc. A school should be both hygienic 
and beautiful. 

II. Health Service. The minimum essentials for this are: 
(I) Physical examination of boys and girls, (2) Remedial measures 
for defects, (3) Protective measures against diseases, (4) First Aid 
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service and (5) Physical examination of the members of the staff. 
Boys and girls should have a complete medical examination at 
least once a year and a permanent record to be kept in the school 
for future reference. Parents are to be informed of the defects 
of their children. Many of the defects of the children can be 
corrected only by the cooperation of the parents. Sometimes 
parents fail to provide the necessary medical aid to their children 
due to lack of interest and want of money. What can we 
do about it ? 

Here are some suggestions. 1. Home visit. 2. Correction 
through hospitals where medical aid is given free. 3. Recommend 
to Doctors for concession fees. 4. Financial adjustments through 
the school in deserving cases. 

III. Health Instructions . The purpose is to develop knowledge, 
habits and attitudes which will help boys and girls to have a 
healthy and happy life at each age level. 

Some of the subjects to be dealt with are : Human 
Mechanism, Care of the Body, Prevention of Diseases, Personal 
and Community Hygiene, Food and Its Value, Sex Education 
and First Aid. 

In this connection, it will be appropriate to summarise what 
we are doing along this line. Boys receive medical examination 
once a year and records are maintained. Defective cases that 
require immediate attention are reported to the guardians of the 
boys. Financial assistance has been given by the school in some 
cases. Last year’s medical examination revealed the following 
defects in boys—onsils, Defective Vision and Skin Diseases. They 
formed the majority of cases. About forty percent of the boys 
are under-nourished. Health instruction is imparted by the school 
Doctor to boys of Illrd and IVth Standards, two periods a 
week. The subject comprises, Physiology, Anatomy, Hygiene 
and First Aid. Some Sex Instructions are imparted to the boys. 
Height and weight record is taken twice a year. Several health 
talks are given to boys in the senior High School during the 
year in addition to exhibits of slides and films. 
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Physical Education: What it is. 

“ Physical education is a way of Education through motor 
activities and relative experiences and its subject matter is 
primarily ways of behaving. 0 It is an integral part of education. 
Physical Education in schools is concerned with the education of 
boys and girls through vigorous psycho-motor activities and 
attempts to influence and modify their behaviour for the better. 
It attempts to develop organic vigour and strength* fundamental 
skills* fondness for wholesome activities, opportunities for self- 
expression, and social desirable character and personality. 

Physical Education includes such activities as : 

(1) Aquatics-Swimming and Life Saving. 

(2) Combatives—Boxing, Wrestling and Fencing. 

(3) Gymnastics — Games and Relays, Tumbling Pyramids, 
Heavy Apparature, Free Exercise, Marching, Stunts, etc. 

(4) Individual Sports—Track and Field,Tennis, etc. 

(5) Rhythmics—Singing Games, Folk Dancing, etc. 

(6) Games—Foot-ball, Hockey, and Games of Law Organisation. 

(7) Outing Activities—Hyking, Camping, Nature Excursions, 
both for boys and girls but a careful selection is to be made. 

Here is a challenge to educational institutions. One of 
the main objectives of education is to develop and foster good 
character among boys and girls who come under their influence 
and patronage. 

A modern programme of Health and Physical Education is 
essentially a force for education. It attempts to relate in some 
way to the larger aims of education. Health, Worthy Home- 
membership, Citizenship, Right Use of Leisure and Character. 
There are plenty of behaviour situations in a Health and Physical 
Education programme for Character Formation and Personality 
Development. By providing opportunities for boys and girls for 
wholesome living through these programmes, educational institu¬ 
tions can make a distinct contribution both to the individual and 
community life. 
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Objectives of Health ami Physical Educational Prtfgfattime. 

Itl view of the discussion presented above, it is absolutely 
necessary to have Specific and clear-cut objectives to accomplish 
definite results in Health and Physical Education programmes 
to schools. 

Health Education , 

1. To control the environment of the school so as to protect 
and promote the health of the individuals concerned; 

2. To acquaint the students with those conditions of personal 
welfare which may and do act as deterrents to complete mental and 
physical development; 

3. To influence the conduct of the individual in matters of 
personal and community health so as to produce the greatest 
personal happiness within the community; and 

4. To influence future generations through the conduct of the 
individual so as to insure the conservation of the best in man 
against those factors detrimental to the race. 

Physical Education. 

1. To provide opportunities for controlled participation in 
physical activities that will result in educative experience; 

2. To develop the organic system of the body to the end that 
each individual may live at the highest possible level; and 

3. To develop skill in activities and favourable attitudes 
towards play that will carry over and function during 
leisure time. 

Health and Physical Education occupy an equally important 
place in the total school programme both contributing to the 
happiness of the individual and the community. The two 
programmes interlock at many points and therefore it will be 
desirable to have a united programme. 
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Standards for Judging Physical Education Practice. 

There are a variety of physical activities of varying worth 
and a wise selection is necessary. The following standards have 
been proposed and they deserve our consideration. 

1. The practice must provide physiological results scientifically 
determined, indicative of wholesome, functional activity of organs, 
and sufficient for the needs of the growing organism. 

2. The practice must have meaning and significance for the 
individual and should provide a carry-over interest. 

3. The practice must provide opportunity for the individual to 
exercise the desirable instinct mechanism by which socially useful 
traits may be developed. 

4. The practice must offer opportunity to the individual under 
wise leadership to meet educative situations in life. Ability to 
live well as a member of organised society is one of the most 
valuable qualities but most of our difficulty is how to get along 
well with other persons. Physical Education must concern with 
the problem of adjustments. 



The Next Step 

BY 

C. A. VAIDYANATHA IYER, B. A., L. T. 

All of us have for good or evil, taken up teaching as our life’s 
work and so we are naturally interested—at least we ought to 
be—in the enquiry regarding the best means that we can adopt to 
attain the most desirable ends in education. But we can think of 
the means only if we have as clear an idea of the ends as possible. 
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The goal may be distant, but unless we see it we cannot march 
towards it. In fact our next step depends on the goal we 
have in view. 

What then are these desirable ends ? We talk of education 
for the good life, education for democratic citizenship and education 
for a new social order. But neither the good life, nor democracy, 
nor the new social order can in any way be successful unless the 
individual is strained by the process of education to be a good 
man—‘a good man,' mark my words—and not ‘a clever man.' 
“Be good, sweet maid," said the poet, “and let who will, be 
clever." But who is the good man ? It is as difficult to answer 
this question as the one that jesting Pilate put to Christ viz. ‘ what 
is truth?’ According to Aldous Huxley, one of the greatest 
thinkers of today, “ the single word that will adequately describe 
the ideal man of the free philosophers, the mystics and the 
founders of the religions is ‘ non-attached’—non-attached to his 
bodily sensations and lusts, non-attached to his craving for power 
and possessions, non-attached to the objects of his various desires, 
non-attached to wealth, fame, and social position.” What an 
astounding proposition this is, and how it produces a cynical smile 
of amused contempt on the face of any modern educated man ! But 
we must not forget that this ideal of non-attachment has been 
formulated and preached again and again in the last three 
thousand years. The Gita proclaims this ideal. Tt is the very 
essence of the teachings of Buddha and of Christ. According ta 
all these seers and prophets, the non-attached man is the good man 
and when all men become such good men then and then only can 
we have real peace and good-will on earth. 

Once we accept these ideals arid really believe in them then we 
have to see that every new step that we take in the field of 
education brings us nearer to our goal. What then should be our 
next step? Can we go nearer our goal if we continue to march 
as we have been marching all these yearn ? For an answer to this 
question we have only to look around and see the world of to-day 
as it has been shaped by the men and women who are the products 
of the system of education that we have been following all these 
years. This system taught them to be clever and did not care to 
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teach them to be good. It cultivated their bodies and brains at the 
cost of their soul. It taught them to gain the world and lose the 
soul for it. Is it any wonder then that this system has produced a 
type of clever men' known in America as ‘smart Aces’—dangerously 
ambitious men pushing to the front at all times and in all places 
leaving the devil to take the hind-most, men who as a cynic 
described them, have all the outward appearance of virtue with the 
inward satisfaction of vice, men who pray on their knees on 
Sundays and on other people for the rest of the days. Such men 
leave the world after contributing as much as possible, consciously 
or unconsciously, to the sum of human misery so that thanks to 
them, we now find that the cup of human misery is full to the 
brim. Since, therefore, education did not care to inculcate in the 
young minds the basic virtues of love, charity and truth we are 
now faced with the strange and appalling spectacle of enormous 
plenty on one side with grinding poverty on the other, of organised 
lying in the form of propaganda shamelessly and efficiently 
practised, and of a curious form of idolatory which finds expression 
in worship of success, of wealth and of power. In such an 
atmosphere individuals and communities and nations seem to be 
indulging in a violent game of hurtfulness to others and no one 
seems inclined to stop or even to slow down. Nations are prowling 
about the world like beasts in the jungle and for a time 
at least civilisation as we know it is having a veritable 
‘blackout.' We have sown the wind and we are now reaping 
the whirlwind. 

We have thus seen that the present state of affairs in the 
world is far from satisfactory and the need for a change has 
become so urgent that people have begun to think and talk of a 
new world order. But it required one of the most terrible and 
destructive of wars to make us realise that all the time we have 
been only building an outwardly grand house on the top of a 
volcano. I do not dare • to suggest that a properly devised 
educational system could have prevented this great crisis. But 
I do venture to state that our old educational system with its total 
neglect of the spiritual values of life has been one of the major 
contributory factors for the miseries that we see around us in the 
world today. If any of us are inclined to doubt the truth of this 
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statement we have only to look at the Totalitarian States and see 
how well and efficiently the Dictators have utilised the educational 
machinery in their countries to serve their evil ends. This would 
give us an idea of the enormous power for good and for evil of the 
educational system in a country and of the heavy responsibilities 
of teachers in shaping its future. 

We as teachers cannot, therefore, allow things to drift as we 
have been doing all these years. We have to realise the power 
that is in our hands and try our best to utilise it to gain those 
desirable ends of human life which have been placed before us by 
the Great Teachers of mankind. That is, we have to teach our 
children the ways of truth, goodness and love so that when they 
grow up they may help to create a free and just society. Our next 
step therefore, is to - concentrate our attention on this aspect of our 
educational work and not on cramming odd bits of information 
into the heads of innocent children to make them pass an 
examination. As long as examinations were a passport to 
bread-winning there was something to say for this time-honoured 
practice. But there is absolutely no sense at all for continuing it 
now. From this point of view unemployment is a blessing in 
disguise as it compels us to impart education for life and not 
for employment. And in this education for life—for the good 
life—the greatest need in my opinion is the need to train pupils to 
think on the problems placed before them. During my L. T. course, 
my professor used to ask us to mark ‘T’ in our notes of lessons 
whenever there was an opportunity for training in thinking and 
the yalue of the lesson was judged by the number of ‘T’’s marked. 
If only we would follow this excellent device in class teaching to 
the best of our ability we would ha ve gone far in training our 
pupils to judge for themselves and choose the right course when 
they are faced with the problem of life later on. All the ordinary 
school subjects provide ample opportunities for this and it is up 
to us to see that they are fully utilised.. 

Another aspect of education that needs special emphasis is the 
need to teach what may be called the creed of social service. If 
this creed is to become a second nature with us it has to be taught 
to us when we are young. The motive of service has to replace 
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the motive of profit-making which appears to dominate all our 
activities to-day. This aspect has been well emphasised by the 
authors of the famous report on Basic National Education in India 
and so I do not wish to speak more about it. 

The realisation of the good life is not possible for an 
individual who has not learnt the lesson of self-restraint early in 
life and so it is our imperative duty as teachers to train our pupils 
in the habits of self-control. While freedom and the play-way in 
education are most essential we cannot forget the limits that life 
itself impose? on such freedom. Teachers as well as pupils can 
ignore these limits only at the greatest peril as we are all realising 
today to our cost. A strict observance of good manners, orderly 
and quiet movements and erect postures while standing and sitting 
have all to be rigidly enforced in the school. This may be a 
little difficult in the beginning under present-day conditions, but 
I feel that our students themselves will begin to like the discipline 
once they are made to see the good of it. The essential point is 
that by our behaviour and attitude we have to make them realise 
that we are sincere and earnest and that our only desire is to train 
them to lead a happy life when they grow up. 

We have thus seen that as educators we can contribute our 
share to the building up of a new and better world order only if 
we have certain clear and high ideals before us and then march 
step by step towards the distant goal. Once we can see the distant 
scene, our step will be enough for us. I have also tried to place 
before you in brief my humble suggestions regarding the lines 
along which we should take the next step. Our aims are high and 
our powers and responsibilities great. Our handicaps in life are 
many and varied. But we have only to put our trust in God and 
march steadily on. A thousand obstacles beset our path. But 
love can conquer everything and if only we—teachers and parents 
alike—have love in our hearts—love of our work, love of 
knowledge and, above all, love of children, not only our children 
but other people’s children as well—we can all of us in our own 
humble way help to create the New India of our dreams. 
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Unrest Among the student population— 

The Task of the Teacher* 

BY 

A. KARUNAKARA MENON, b. a., l. t.. 

Head Master, Vivekodayam High School, Trichur, 

Respected Chairman , Sisters and Brothers , 

T thank the organisers of this assembly for giving me this 
splendid opportunity of meeting you all this evening and placing 
before you a few ideas that are uppermost in my mind on one of 
the pressing problems of the day, namely, the problem of the 
unrest that is seen among the student population. The unrest is 
becoming so wide-spread and it is taking so unpleasant a shape 
that I thought it to be a. fit subject to be discussed in an assembly 
of veteran teachers. My efforts will be more than justified if what 
I am going to speak to you this evening will provide you with food 
for thought and will provoke a very lively discussion. 

The subject that I have chosen is so very delicate that I even 
fear whether T am not treading forbidden ground. I am sure that 
some of you may be entertaining the same fear. But I beg to put 
to you this simple'question. If, as teachers we are not going to 
tackle an all-important problem affecting the destinies of the 
tender enildren whose care and nurture the Almighty Providence 
has so graciouly placed in our hands, who else is going to take up 
that task? However delicate and intricate the problem may be, 
we teachers have to tackle it, we and we alone. 

The days of passive receptivity on the part of students, the 
days when they could be caned into a sort of dull discipline, are 
gone for ever. We have to-day to take the student world into our 
confidence and make them active partners in the great cause of 
education. There is a great stir, a great unrest, a spirit of defiance 
of authority among the student population not only in India but 

♦Lecture delivered at the Educational Conference of the All-Cochin Teachers’ 
Assembly at Irinjalakuda in Makaram tii6. 
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even in the so-called civilized countries of the West. We, in this 
blessed little corner of the wide world, may not be feeling its 
pressure so much as the other parts of the world, but let us rest 
assured that no barrier is powerful enough to prevent the spread of 
this world-wide awakening. The student of tender years, whether 
he belongs to Cochin or British India, England or Germany, irres¬ 
pective of his nationality, is the most inflammable material, and 
the slightest stir in one corner of the world is seen to convulse the 
whole of the student world. This stir, I believe, is only one aspect 
of a world-wide youth movement. There is no use of simply 
ignoring it or dreaming that we are reputed disciplinarians. 1 even 
doubt if this awakening is not a reaction against the out of date* 
conservative conception of discipline. This clearly shows that our 
old notions of educating our children, our notions of bringing up 
our children, have to be given up. It is really foolish to try to rule 
the student world by repression. The students are so much imbued 
with the new spirit that it is a suicidal policy to ignore it. I am one 
of those who believe that ^he new spirit or awakening is a sign of 
life. It only shows that instead of the dull passivity into which 
students were forced at the point of the rod or some such thing, 
there is an awakening too strong to be controlled by the ordinary 
teacher, too wide to be confined to the class-room. In these days 
of grim individuality, when, not only the students, but all living 
beings resent any attempt at being forced into a common mould, 
education is not a fruitful soil for Fascism or any other ’ism. This 
individuality accounts to some extent for that feeling of discontent 
that overcomes the normal student in the presence of a school 
master, for he represents an attempt to force the individual along 
undesired paths. This stolid resistance to coercion, this thirst for 
the freedom to mature, we have to accept, is at the back of this 
world wide movement. 

There is no reason to suspect that the tendency is anarchist, and 
it won’t be so, if controlled and directed into desirable channels by 
pei'sons gifted with sympathy, tact and a little bit of imagination. 

The Fascists of education who demand complete subordination 
of the individual to the State are in power at least in three 
countries, Italy, Germany and Russia. In Italy, “ every school* 
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every class in every school, every subject in every class, must 
educate the youth of Italy to understand Fascism, to renew itself 
in Fascism* to live in the historical climate created by Fascist 
revolution ”, In Germany, “ the subject to be taught, the books 
admitted to school-rooms, the papers and magazines bought for 
school libraries, and the very spirit of instruction are prescribed in 
minute detail. No room is left for private opinion, for experi¬ 
mentation, or for the consideration of any questions deemed ‘out of 
line’ by the administration.” In Russia “ the fundamental aim 
of education is the indoctrination of youth in the proletarian 
philosophy.” We wonder how the Authoritarian States have been 
able to create, though temporarily, such a high degree of enthusi¬ 
astic, self-sacrificing, death-defying, devotion to the State among 
the youth, such a feeling that the duty of the citizen is to 
obey, such a feeling that cruelty to human beings does not 
count in comparison with duty to the State. What is the secret of 
this? Opposition and free thought is suppressed by violence. All 
conceivable agents of publicity are united to cry down the spirit of 
freedom. We know, what terrible reaction this is having and this 
is going to have on the student population of Europe. 

We live and teach, our boys and girls live and learn, in an 
entirely different atmosphere and with an altogether different 
ideal. Still we feel a tremor from under our feet. We feel that 
there is discontent and unrest and still in our characteristic lethargy 
we shut our eyes to it and let things go on somehow. We fondly 
hope that our little rods are still ruling the student world, that our 
students are still the same unsophisticated, docile, passive ‘your 
most obedient’ students, uninfluenced by the tendencies of the 
outside world. On the other hand, the child is subject to a con¬ 
stant stream of propaganda, sometimes even the most pernicious, 
and is carried away in the wave of emotions and misplaced enthu¬ 
siasm. They strike work for anything and everything, take out 
processions, cry out slogans and make all kinds of demonstrations 
in protest. This clearly shows that the tender child reacts to 
thousand and one outside influences and that the influence of the 
teacher a lone does not count at all. 

It is a pity that this plasticity of the tender child is being 
mercilessly exploited by any and every demagogue and party 
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politician for every unhealthy purpose. Perhaps they are not to 
be blamed for making use of the material that they find most handy. 
We teachers are to be blamed—teachers, who were once great Kula 
Gurus , advisers of kings and even spiritual leaders hnd who now 
complain that society does not recognize them, that they have no 
social status* What have they then ? They are conservative to the 
very core; new ideas being refused admission into them* they 
allow the children entrusted to their care to be mercilessly exploited 
by party politicians; and they have ceased to be a force to be 
reckoned with. Then what are they now ? If we still possess that 
strength of character and capacity for leadership, still can we have 
the most exalted place in society ; still can we lead the child and 
children's movement. If the teacher possesses the necessary strength 
of character and capacity for leadership, the student world will 
acclaim him as their accredited leader. The teacher and the teacher 
alone should lead the child. If what the child looks for is found 
in the teacher, if the teacher is prepared to use his knowledge of 
psychology to the best advantage of the child, if the teacher is a 
little bit sympathetic and broad-minded, if the teacher has faith in 
himself, his profession and God, if the teacher is enthusiastic and 
possessed with a spirit of selfless devotion to duty, if he possesses a 
spotless character and sticks to truth and non-violence, then 
certainly the child will regard him a leader to be followed as a 
friend and guide, a guru to be obeyed and revered, and a god to be 
worshipped. Where such teachers come forward and assume the 
leadership of the students, there will be no more any unrest, any 
strike or other demonstrations and consequent unpleasantness such 
as is darkening the face of education in the country. 

The task of such a teacher is a very difficult one. But are we 
to be frightened by that ? Difficulties are there to be overcome and 
not to be run away from. If we have a strong will and a firm 
determination, all difficulties will melt away like snow at the 
approach of the sun. If only we are a little sympathetic, we can 
know that this unrest is nothing but indiscreet enthusiasm mis¬ 
guided. If only there is a sympathetic guide, children can be led 
on without any difficulty to a definite goal. If the teacher fights 
shy of such a task, well then, it is better that we bid good-bye to 
our profession. 
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First of alt we must understand that the desire for freedom is 
a condition of unfettered growth. The child must be made to 
understand that he is only a part, but a vital part, of the great 
human society, and that if he is to grow as a free man, he has to 
make tremendous sacrifices for safeguarding the freedom and 
well-being of human society. The student must have a sense of 
social responsibility and the will to sink his own immediate 
interests in the interests of common good. The teacher must first 
learn, and then teach the students, by example not by precept, the 
fundamental principle of democracy, that they should respect the 
individuality of others and therefrom be tolerant of opinions in 
conflict with their own. Teachers have to understand, and students 
have to be taught that all irrational and passionate enthusiasm is 
the arch enemy of liberty and hence it has to be discouraged, and 
reason and tolerance have to be cultivated. Without bringing to 
bear upon the students any bias, they must be taught to possess 
certain well defined convictions devoid of all passion and prejudice 
on the many complex issues of modern politics and economics. Then 
only, the student can have the right standard as to what one 
should honour and respect in public men. He must recognize 
integrity, courage, and ability and prefer these virtues to the 
specious qualities of self styled leaders. The teacher has not to 
create an outlook for the students. He should not impose his 
convictions on them, but he should place before them facts in-such 
a way that students may form their own unbiased judgment. Free 
discussions and criticisms must be allowed, by which pupils get a 
training: to weigh and consider all aspects of a question and to 
reach conclusions freely without submitting themselves to narrow 
and often biased pedagogic dogmas. The role of the teacher during 
such discussions should be to encourage sound methods of argument. 
All that is expected of the teacher is, that he should present 
controversial subjects controversially and indicate the nature of 
conflicting views. The aim throughout should be honest opinions 
rather than prejudices, and a willingness to pursue truth to 
the end. 

If only the teacher has a little imagination and resourcefulness, 
which he ought to possess in abundance, much of the excess energy 
and enthusiasm that are now being wasted by the students in 
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awful demonstrations can be harnessed to useful services. Students 
should not be time-tabled for every hour of their waking lives, but 
they should be allowed freedom to choose their occupations. If by 
wise direction, the students take to some constructive work such 
as is planned by Mahatma Gandhi for the reconstruction of rural 
India, their activity finds a desirable outlet and it prevents all 
kinds of moral and intellectual wastage. In the course of these 
activities, the child will, if well-guided, discover an interest 
sufficiently strong to suggest a future occupation for him. At 
present examination requirements necessitate the abandoning of 
everything except the subject of examination. Consequently just 
at the age when habits are getting formed, we tend to force our 
pupils to neglect the very activities which are going to help them 
in keeping a sane balance of interest in their life. 


THE PLACE OF TRANSLATION IN THE PRESENT 
S. S. L. C. SCHEME 

BY 

G. M. 

Authorities on language teaching are agreed that Translation 
has a very important place in all language study. Accordingly, 
in any well thought-out scheme of studies, Translation is given a 
prominent place. In our own S. S. L. C. examination scheme two 
full questions are assigned for Translation, ore in the second paper 
in English and the other in the second paper in Malayalam. 
Presumably the intention is to test the capacity of the candidates 
to express the ideas in one language correctly and idiomatically in 
another language without any serious structural alterations in 
sentences except where they are inevitable. I have absolutely no 
quarrel with the aim but I should like to set forth a few suggestions 
for the consideration of the authorities. 
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My own experience as an English teacher leads me td the 
conclusion that Translation, whether it be from English to a second 
language or vice versa, will always test our pupils’ knowledge of 
English and in no case will be a test of the pupils' knowledge of 
the second language. The vast majority of English teachers in 
Our State will, 1 hope, concede this point. An exercise in Translation 
is the most difficult form of composition. It tests the pupils’ 
capacity to ‘compose’ under certain limitations ahd restrictions 
Without the freedom as in the case of a free composition. There¬ 
fore, it is argued, it is a test in English when a passage is trans¬ 
lated into English and a test in the second language when a 
passage is translated into it. All this may be ideally true. But 
in practice owing to the difficulties of mastering an entirely foreign 
language like English, all translation tests from and into English 
are reduced to tests in the know-ledge of English. If this is so 
there is no sense in having a Translation question in the second 
paper in Malayalam. Another interesting point in this connection 
is that in Sanskrit or for that matter in the case of any language 
Other than Malayalam, Translation into the mother tongue is 
usually intended to test the pupils’ knowledge of the other langu¬ 
age. Why make an exception in the case of Malayalam alone ? 
My suggestion is therefore to omit the Translation question in the 
second paper in Malayalam. It may very well be transferred to 
the 2nd paper in Euglish where it finds its tru8 place. If there 
are difficulties for valuation, special arrangements may be made. 

I would like, to offer some suggestions in case Translation 
in the 2nd paper in Malayalam is retained. I understand that the 
second paper is usually set and valued mostly by Malayalam 
Pandits. I do hot for a moment question their proficiency in 
Malayalam, but when it comes to the question of their capacity to 
set a Translation question and value the answers, I have very 
serious doubts about the point. T must make an exception of indivi¬ 
duals who are equally proficient in both languages but I know for 
certain that some of the pandits who value these papers are com¬ 
pletely innocent of any knowledge of English worth the name. 
Formerly there was the farce of a Translation paper for these 
pandits to pass but I understand that now even that is dispensed 
with. Just imagine the fate of an S. S. L. C. candidate wffiose 
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answer for the translation question is valued by a Pandit who* 
however proficient in Malayalam, is worse than a boy of Form I 
as regards his knowledge of English is concerned! It may be 
contended that in that question it is not so much the candidates, 
knowledge of English that is tested as bis capacity to put together 
the ideas in Malayalam, that a model translation by the Chief 
examiner—who is himself usually a ; pandit, let it be remembered 
—will sufficiently serve the purpose, that after all no real injury 
is done to any one as quite a large percentage of candidates get 
pass marks and even high marks for this particular question and 
so on and so forth. In .that case I would suggest that instead of 
asking the candidates to translate a particular passage, a good 
piece of English poetry or even prose full of ‘ideas’ may be given 
and the candidates may be asked to express in idiomatic Malayalam 
‘ideas’ contained in the selected passage. That would in my 
opinion be much more useful than the present practice. 

Let no one accuse me saying that it is easy to criticise but 
difficult to remedy the evils pointed out. I believe, I have put 
forward some suggestions in this article which, if acted upon, will 
certainly improve the present state of affairs. Will the authorities 
realise the seriousness of the problem and try to find a solution if 
not along the lines already suggested, then by some other suitable 
action which may better appeal to them ? 
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Proceedings of the Joint General Assembly 

OF THE C T. A. AND THE C. W. T. A. 

1 1 1 6 M. E. 


The Joint General Assembly of the Cochin Teachers’ Associ¬ 
ation and the Cochin Women Teachers’ Association was held in 
the Boys’ High School, Irinjalakuda, on the 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
Makarom 1116/ 16th, 17th, and 18th January 1941, under the 
distinguished Presidentship of M. R. Ry., Rao Sahib I. N. Menon, 
Avl., M. A., B. Litt. (Oxon), Director of Public Instruction. Mrs. 
I. N. Menon opened the Assembly. “The C. Mathai Memorial 
Lecture ” was delivered by M. R. Ry-, Komattil Achutha Menon, 
Avl., B. A., B. L., Secretary to the Government of Cochin. 

BUSINESS SESSIONS 

The Executive Committee of the C. T. A. met at 10 A. M., on 
Wednesday, 2-6-1116 with Mr. T. Kunjunni Menon, M. A., L. T., 
President, in the chair. The Subjects Committee meeting was held 
cn the same day at 2 P. M., when the draft resolutions in the 
agenda were discussed and adopted. 

On Thursday, 3-6-1116, the Session commenced at 12 noon, the 
Women Teachers’ Association sitting separately in the Girls’ High 
School. Discussion on resolutions was proceeded with. 

The annual report and the financial statements and the fore¬ 
cast for 1116 were read and passed with some slight modifications 
in the financial statements. 

The Executive Committee was authorised to nominate a sub¬ 
committee to take early steps to see that the C. T. A. has a 
permanent house of its own. 

To see that the annual expenditure does not exceed the 
income, it was resolved that the members of the Executive and 
other Committees be paid only Trainage, Bus Fare or Boat Fare. 

After discussion on resolutions and the election of the President 
and the Vice-President, the house adjourned and met again at 
9 P. M. to elect the other members of the Executive Committee, 
Mr. Joseph V. Manjuran, Vice-President, presiding. 
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The following are the office-bearers and auditors for the year 
1116—1117, the Asst. Secretary being nominated as usual by the 
Secretary. 

Dr. C. C. Mathew, M. A., Ph. D. (Columbia), Principal, Government 
Training Institution, Ramavarmapuram—President. 

Sri Joseph V. Manjuran, M. A., L. T., Headmaster, St. Albert’s 
High School, Ernakulam—Vice-President. 

„ D. Harihara Aiyar, B. A., S. R. V. L. S. School, Ernakulam— 

Secretary. 

„ T. R. Abraham, B. A., L. T., St. Albert’s High School, 

Ernakulam—Asst. Secretary. 

„ G. S. Narayana Aiyar, B. A., L. T., S. M. T. High School, 

Ch ela kara—Treasurer. 

SECONDARY 

„ C. S. Panikar, N. S. L. S. School, Valoor, Adoor— Member. 

„ P. Madhava Menon, B. A., B. T., Headmaster, L. S. 

School, Manaloor— „ 

„ T. H. Krishna Aiyar, B. A.,' St. Thomas College 

High School, Trichur— „ 

PRIMARY 

„ K. I. Ignatius, B. A.. M. S., Vadakkumkara 

Vellangalloor— Member. 

„ K. V. Kumara Pillai, Headmaster, P. S. S., 

Perumpalli, Mulanthuruthi— „ 

„ P. P. Varunny, St. Mary’s School, Edathirinji, 

Irinjalakuda— „ 

„ P. I. Varugis, Iyyakku Memorial School, 

Kunnamkulam— „ 

„ K. Govinda Menon, Little Flower School, Loka- 

maleswaram, Cranganur— „ 

„ A. Rama Panikkar, B. S. S. School, Moolamkuzhi, 

Cochin— „ 

„ T. R. Ganapathi Aiyar, M. S. Kurumpilavu, 

Pazhur— „ 
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AUDITORS 

Sri N. Subramania Aiyar, B. A., L.T., High School, Kunnamkulatm 
„ C. Krishnan Ezhuthachan, Ollur. 

The Joint Business Session of the two associations was held in 
the Boys’ High School hall at 8 A. M. on Friday and Saturday, 4th 
and 5th Makarom 1116 with Mr. T. Kunjunni Menon in the chair. 
After Saturday’s business session, a meeting of the Group 
Secretaries was held in which Sri T. H. Krishna Aiyar, Secretary, 
Conference Committee, offered some helpful advice and suggestions 
in the matter of conducting conferences by the Groups. 

EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 

The first Educational Conference was conducted in the High 
School hall at 1 P. M. on Friday, 4-6-1116, with Smy. V. K. 
Droupathi Amma, B. A., L. T., Headmistress, V. G. High School, 
Trichur, in the chair. Mr. K. J. Anthappan, President, Mala- 
Ambalakad Group, spoke on “ »» an d Smy. K. 

Kalliyanikutty Amma, B. A., L. T., G. H. S., Kunnamkulam, 
about her experiences of the All India Educational Conference 
held at Udaipur in December 1940. There was also a lecture on 
“ qcq acu)6oaorumnoo ” by Vidwan P. Kunhu- 
krishna Menon, B. A., H. S., Nemmara. After the President’s 
concluding remarks, Mr. E. P. Isaac, B. A., B. T., Headmaster 
Pompei St. Mary’s High School, Kattur, proposed a vote 
of thanks. 

The Second Conference was held on Saturday, 5-6-1116, under 
the presidentship of Sri S. V. Venkitachela Aiyar, M. A., L. T., 
Inspector of Schools, Northern Division. H. H. Rama Varma, 19th 
Prince of Cochin, was kind enough to grace the occasion with his 
presence. Sri C. A. Vaidyanatha Aiyar, B. A., L. T., Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, read a paper on “THE NEXT STEP ”, which 
was followed by another on “Unrest among the Student Popula¬ 
tion—the Task of the Teacher” by Sri A. Karunakara Menon, B. A., 
L. T., Headmaster, Vivekodayam High School, Trichur. Sri N. S. 
Venkitakrishna Iyer, M. A., St. Joseph’s Convent H. S., Trichur, 
then spoke on “Some Aspects of Hindu Mathematics.” In a short 
speech, the President concluded his remarks after which Sri A. V. 
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Gopalakrishna Iyer, Secretary, Irinjalakuda Group, proposed the 
vote of thanks 

PUBLIC MEETINGS 

The opening session of the Assembly was conducted in the 
spacious quadrangle of the High School on Thursday, 3-6-1116, at 
5 P. M. There was a large gathering. After the welcome speech 
by Sri T. Kunjunni Menon, President of the C. T. A., Mrs. I. N. 
Menon declared the Assembly open. Then Rao Sahib I. N. Menon, 
Avl., M. A*, B» Litt. (Oxon), Director of Public Instruction, 
delivered the presidential address. There was also another speech 
by Sri V. Narayanan Nair, Vadavannoor, after which Sri. 1. 
Kunjunny Menon proposed a vote of thanks. 

The public meeting on Friday, 4-6-1116, was held in 
the same quadrangle at 5 P. M. under the distinguished 
presidentship of M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib I. N. Menon, Avl., M. A., B. 
Litt. (Oxon). The proceedings opened with a welcome speech by 
Mrs. K. M. George, B. A. L. T., President, Conference Committee, 
and Inspectress of Schools. M. R. Ry. Komattil Achutha Menon, 
B. A., B. L., Secretary to Government, delivered the “C. Mathai 
Memorial Lecture,” his subject being “HOUSE NAMES IN 
MALABAR—A STUDY.” Sri T. H. Krishna Aiyar, B. A., 
Secretary, Conference Committee, thanked the gathering. 

The final session was presided over by H. H. Rama Varma, 
B. A., 19th Prince of Cochin, on Saturday, 5-6-1116. Mr. E. P. 
Isaac, delivered the welcome speech. Sri V. R. Krishnan 
Ezhuthachan, B. A., B. L., spoke on “Teachers and Adult Educa¬ 
tion.” Sri T. Kunjunni Menon thanked the President, the 
Lecturer, and the gathering. 

Note :—The students of the local Girls’ High School entertained 
the gathering on all the days with their delightful music and 
dance. A hotel was run in the school itself for the convenience of 
the members. 

SPORTS AND TOURNAMENTS 

Teachers’ Sports and Tournaments were conducted in the High 
School grounds on 3rd, 4th, and 5tb Makarom 1116 and the prizes 
were distributed by Prince Rama Varma at the public meeting on 
the final day. 
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The Assembly was on the whole a success, thanks to the endea¬ 
vours of the members of the Group and to the hearty co-operation 
of the public and the guests. 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE JOINT ASSEMBLY 

(1) This Assembly begs to convey its humble and steadfast 
loyalty to H. H. the Maharaja of Cochin and to tender its heart¬ 
felt gratitude for the uniformly kind patronage vouchsafed to it 
and prays for His Highness’s long life and beneficient rule. 

(2) This Assembly expresses its profound gratitude to the 
Government of Cochin for their kind encouragement for the 
activities and aspirations of the Associations. 

(3) This Assembly records its deep appreciation of the generous 
efforts that are being made by the Department to improve the 
status of their members. 

(4) This Conference most fervently prays for the speedy 
success of Great Britain and the Empire in their present bitter 
struggle against the enemies of culture and world peace. 

(5) This Assembly records with deep regret the sad loss sus¬ 
tained by the scouts in particular and the world in general at the 
demise of Lord Baden Powell. 

(6) This Assembly expresses its sorrow at the passing away of 
the following members and extends its heartfelt sympathy to th§ 
bereaved families. 

(i) D. L. Anantha Prabhu (Mattancherry) (ii) V. R. Thomas, 
M. M. Krishna Menon and T. D. Jacob (Trichur) (iii) M. Ramankutty 
Menon and V. Narayana Pandit (Panangad) (iv) Job Panakkal 
(Kumbalangliy) (v) K. J. George and K. Krishna Pisharodi (life 
member) (Ernakulam) (vi) M. Narayana Menon and P. Bhaskaran 
Nair (Velur) (vii) U. K. Lakshmikutty Ammah (Cherai). 

(7) That early steps be taken to organise an educational tour 
of the teachers of the State who are willin’g to bear the expenses. 

(8) That special arrangements be made for the holding of an 
Arabic Pandits’ and Koran Teachers’ Conference annually so that 
they may make necessary discussions and decisions concerning the 
teaching of Arabic which will help the students of the State in 
their scholastic life and mental culture. 
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Mr. Muhamad Moulvi, Arabic Pandit, H. S., Irinjalakuda, was 
elected as the convener. 

(9) That as the constitutions of the G. T. A. and C. W. T. A* 
have to be modified so as to safeguard special interests of their 
members—professional or educational—without destroying their 
united character, the Executive Committees of both the Associ¬ 
ations shall draft the necessary amendments and additions to the 
rules and place them before the next General Assembly. 


(10) 25 aioog^Tlonfa «c/»<ajo 03i©<*a aflejafrfaJ© 5 !^^ ©©(o-jaioosoal 

a(i)cm crflstumjonoaoai aooo'l 18 aioai^glcrwaoaoaj* 

©tfaaflejo si cU(o\<BmiBa aiUcBcmoflorro oila®ocjoalgj o^Dacmoca orflcaao nos 
g_jlco& ojKB<ognro(0)3Qa»3<A g. nJaaonc/D^easocfl <® s l<Bcm'g>a<»>3sn? 

og nH a oi^vHocfl Clascal aJDfogidkfflg) on seng cm (O)loa tujl^\3(6§°6>a6n3lano3§ 
<ma«nJoaafl <as era. 

(11) That the Department be requested to issue Primary 
Vernacular Permits to incomplete School Final hands in the De¬ 
partment having only Lower Primary Vernacular Permits. 

(12) That trained teachers holding Upper Primary Licence in 
PI grade be appointed as Heads of Primary schools. 

(13) That Government be requested to extend the right of 
franchise to the Legislative Council to all teachers irrespective of 
their literary qualifications. Further resolved that this be forward¬ 
ed to the elected members of the Council. 

(14) ^adorvT1^3ejloo r l<a>al^* ©s^«tia<fl»<o«n4<nflGj<fl»jnajo «ajo§cu 

cfcoc/B^aa. (c/)3cnJofr\>°jjOo (Erraauj3T_io35a23o£>a ©A^srt&cnflajidaofoaArusrrassi, 
eraoi<8>oc/ao oo©i«(&«ra<0)3©6marra «03C Oo (©a^l^ocai©g-^§cft>^o <sraffl>(T» 

ojsI d9aarn;o'f)cra gojarv. coaj«aat>n3")«;r>3§ aflsrtfo <©d«'i_J«aaflc8®<fl5aB<» a cus? 


Qcft>oag. ona. 

(15) Since the recent Government Order prohibiting aided 
school teachers under training to be members of Panchayaths is 
injurious to them and since that takes away a privilege enjoyed by 
them for the last many years, this Assembly records its deep regret 
in this and humbly prays Government to relax the same. 


(16) That the Department be pleased to transfer, if necessary, 
senior qualified teachers to be in charge of Preparatory Classes in 
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Sirkar Malayalam Schools, so that the Preparatory Class teacher 
may also be the Headmaster. 

(17) That Government be again requested to publish at least 
once a year a consolidated civil list of all teachers -whose emolu¬ 
ment is below Rs. 50 or to publish such a list in the Government 
Gazette once a year. 

(18) That Government be requested to exempt aided school 
teachers who have taken their permits before the 25th year of age 
from age bar for Government Service and to fill up the vacancies 
in Sirkar schools by recruiting from aided schools according to 
seniority of service without prejudice to the Staff Selection 
principles. 

(19) Mid-summer vacation a (#1 stot^o jS)scn&S{0osn§^«fl<9Qciro qv) 

aflat a (of) oqjoolD <ft>o ©arDo^soexo) orflcoiacDo cnsf0«»06»(0>o%aa. ag^oaD t> afla^ r 
<81®^^of 6»_oJogKBg) fiQcrra oA^ffl06NT3laar>o§ (siaaaJaailjJscrM. 

(20) That Government be moved to fill up 50 % of the vacancies 
in Sirkar schools with teachers working in aided schools, taking 
their previous service also into consideration. 

(21) That the Government Order (G. P. D. 2—24438/15 dated 
28-8-40) corresponding to H. O. P. dated 3rd September 1940, R. Dis, 
16187/15 regarding aided school teachers, be modified and the 
claims for the permanency of acting hands may receive due atten¬ 
tion of the Department and security of service to such acting hands 
may be assured. 

(22) In aided schools where there are no trained hands other 
than the Headmaster, the assistant teacher may be allowed to 
officiate as teacher of Class IV and as Headmaster during the 
permanent Headmaster’s absence. 

(23) That no discrimination be made between aided and sirkar 
school teachers in the scales of salary and increments. 

(24) That medical certificates be accepted from the doctors 
who treat the applicant. 

(25) That a new type of examination with a large number of 
small questions be introduced in all examinations along with the 
essay type in vogue at present. 
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(26) That Drawing books not exceeding nine pies in price be 
introduced in place of the present ones. 

(27) That the existing English Text for Class IV be replaced 
by an easier one from next year onwards. 

(28) That the maximum strength of the Primary Classes be 
reduced to at least 40. 

(29) That Hindi be taught as a compulsory subject in the 
Lower Secondary Classes. 

(30) That, as the present syllabus in Elementary Science for 
the Lower Secondary Classes is found to be too difficult for the 
average boy and girl, it be modified and made more elementary. 

(31) That, in view of the fact that it is not possible to teach 
Elementary Science and Domestic Economy prescribed for Forms 
I, IT, and III in the L. S. Classes of Girls’ Schools, the present 
Elementary Science syllabus be so modified as to incorporate with 
it the Domestic Science portion also and make it suitable for study 
in all Girls’ Schools. 

(32) That Domestic Science in the Upper Secondary Classes 
be allowed to be taught in Malayalam and option be given to 
answer the question paper for the S. F. Examination in Malayalam 
as is allowed in History and Geography. 

(33) That the Provident Fund withdrawal rules be relaxed as 
of old in the case of Sirkar School teachers. 

(34) That teachers of aided schools contributing to Provident 
Fund be allowed withdrawals from the said Fund on the security 
of their contributions just as is done in the case of Government 
servants and that necessary alterations be made in the 
A. T. P. F. rules. 

(35) That teachers working in unaided schools or classes be 
allowed to contribute to the Provident Fund. 

(36) oTl&jaf)efl(tfi aacrn Cochin Aided Teachers’ 
Provident Fund crf)oa»ca«nor)on® a-joae e.oj«8aiocn$ oruDufl<0®3 6uO) cnlg^cm 

(11^86)S crV'-Od&Cg 1 (OKjflcndo <Oc9&lo9fflo®riJST©) 0O«OD8J(d(Z»O(5 fflldOJCDBaS aaao©! 
§o_jock 5 (0)og ool 6)cm <T\j08@63i3gfl«rf>} oraanjoaJd&aaoo© 

6>d9i3sr»^0)acro ©tasa-p^jo ©ras^o, a<T_)oaf|<u>sn§ acsmloi «.aic®cuocw5 co>d9© 
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(iigrgo crf| 002 /oRjflfl&iai arts aesoxafl aaj^toxaaionrf fD^ «<bi3CA> gqj < k ): com 
GGasnslamo^ rruaflcnmo <8ia«a_J<flafle9scm. 

(3?) That the rules of the Provident Fund be so relaxed as to 
allow temporary withdrawals for repair of houses and higher 
education of children. 

(38) That a time-scale of pay be introduced to all teachers in 
the Department in all grades of appointment. 

(39) That free compulsory Primary Education be introduced 
in the Chittur Taluk as an experimental measure. 

(40) That a special Industrial Class.be attached to Vernacular 
Primary Schools in places where there are no Industrial schools 
and an Industrial Assistant be appointed for teaching Spinning 
and Weaving so that pupils who leave the school after passing 
Class IV too may be benefited. 

(al) That, in view of the increased cost of living at present, a 
dearness allowance be given to all teachers of schools. 

(42) That Koran teachers be allowed to draw increments at 
the rate of Re. 1/- yearly instead of 8 as. 

(43) That the Heads of institutions be granted leave on full 
pay since they are full time officers. 

(44) That supervision allowance to Heads of Primary Schools 
be raised to Rs. 5/- and that the same be made pensionable. 

(45) That assistant teachers who are asked to do duty as 
Heads of schools be given duty allowance when the period is a 
month or more. 

(46) That children of aided school teachers who die in harness 
be allowed free education in all the educational institutions of the 
State as is the case with the children of Government servants. 

(47) (Oj^osjo crfj<afoT|bioj'<51 err. * ‘cvJu<»o<^> c 'oo u a<vJa^! , 20K5o 0,, ofl 

sejo <gia;(sai3g> dogmas a 2 

cm a<0)ocmcm aflgjoejcasradoo&ts 0 ., c/^masasnsloicn'lonao acntfli moSocSjsro 
a 2 cm 6 dt) acascoo syuoq: co^eatasnilamo? raroarUcaaflcescm. 

£Dg> «cn<ol§ alaionrfff) rmajr6<d>ag af)sn§ 0 d&oago colcyaCTld&s 

crooflcrra aras aawaJiagaajrrrf aajodfcsroaacm 
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[The Executive Committee was authorised to nominate the 
members of the deputation.] 

(48) That Government be requested to direct that when a Class 
in a higher grade is aided with retrospective effect* the amount of , 
grant sanctioned to that Class be so distributed as to enable the 
permanent claimant to that Class to receive all amount exceeding 
the pay of the last Grade. 

(49) (m9oa^a>ib(rmo6)dfeJSCTorisea o(|)^3g§3g^<d9§fl<sQj<0fia anoa.Trvflcflo 
&«s) (cr)oarfQ° (8!Bcraaj41^Q(0>a§«d9®ffrB(O)iosmcm fo^o scaoco# (8»aoJ<flaflc9a£T». 

(50) That, as a special case to aided schools under staff 
management, the portion of the salary of the Specialists of Sirkar 
schools deputed to such schools be paid in full by the Sirkar 
instead of the present practice of subjecting that also to the 
grant-in-aid rules. 

(51) That compassionate gratuity be allowed to the heirs of 
all teachers who die in harness. 

(52) In view of the great inconvenience felt by women 
Government servants serving in localities like Chittur, Cranga* 
nore, Kunnamkulam and Mattanchery, Government be requested to 
open a common hostel in each locality. Admission to such hostels 
may be given to aided school teachers also. 

(53) That a clerk and a Malayalam Pandit be appointed in 
each of the Lower Secondary Schools, 

(54) That the privilege leave for one month on half pay be 
changed to privilege leave on full pay for 15 days a year. 

(55) That a Specialist in Physical Education be appointed in 
all Girls’ High Schools as in Boys’ High Schools, 


Cochin Teachers’ Association, *) 

Ernakulam ^—6—1116. C 
ak am, l0 _ 2 _ 1941 j 


D. Harihara Aiyar, 
Secretary, 
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Welcome address. 


BY 

SRT T. KUNJUNNT MF.NON, M. A., L. T. 
President, C, T. A. 


Mr. President , Ladies and Gentlemen , 

It is my proud privilege to welcome you on behalf of the C. 
T. A. and the C. W. T. A, to ' this joint session of the two 
Associations. It is a usual custom in such cases to chiefly dwell on 
educational ideals incorporated in the system of teaching and the 
ideals yet to be aimed at. But permit me, my friends, to a plain 
talk about ourselves—teachers as a whole. The C. T. A. has 2740 
members of whom nearly 900 are from Government service. The 
C. W. T. A. has 300 teachers of whom 75 percent are from Sirkar 
schools. It is very gratifying to note that all along the C. W. T. 
A. has cast its lot with the C. T. A. in all matters except where 
the interests of women alone are concerned. When smooth 
working of these two Associations was being conducted without 
any clash and all teachers were feeling that the Associations, their 
aims and ideals are their own, a new situation arose in 1109, when, 
as a result of the observations of the S. K, Committee in proposing 
different scales of pay of the Sirkar teachers and aided teachers, 
a schism arose. In the historic session held at Trippoonithura, the 
neucleus of the Cochin Sirkar Teachers’ Association was formed. 
It was not thought then that it would take such a big proportion 
as it has now done. In the wake of this separation, other 
associations also sprang up, viz., S. P. T. A. and A. P. T. A. Of 
these, thanks to the good sense of the leaders of thought of the S. 
P. T. A., it was incorporated with the C. S. T. A. and .hence there 
now remains only the C. T. A., the C. W. T. A. (as practically one), 
the C. S. T. A. and the A. P. T. A. 

Our talented Director of Public Instruction found out ere long 
that these rival associations are leading to a catastrophe and that 
a united association alone will be at once a source of strength and 
help to the Department as such associations should be. As an 
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eyeopener to these associations, he issued a clear, strong and at the 
same time extremely suggestive proceedings on the 7th of May 
1937, C. No. 9324 of 12. 

“ The letter of the Secretary of the 0. S. T. A. read above as 1st 
paper, shows the spirit in which the Sirkar teachers have been dealing 
with the C. T. A. and its activities. It is a very unwholesome spirit of 
selfish exclusiveness which must react adversely, not only on the C. T. 
A., but also on the C. S. T. A. That the service of education is rendered 
by two sets of persons—one directly paid and controlled by Government 
and the other indirectly aided by them—is only an accident of historic 
evolution which should not be allowed to affect the interests of education 
or of teachers as a profession. Teachers, whether Sirkar or aided, have 
more common interests than divergent ones, and there must he a com¬ 
prehensive organisation expressing these common professional and 
techuical interests. At present, the C. T. A. Occupies this position and 
it should command the allegiance of all teachers irrespective of grade 
or the nature of the employing agency. At the same time the nature 
of the respective employing agencies, the conditions and prospects of 
service must also receive the attention of those employed and it was 
with a view to safeguard these specific or separatist interests that the 
Aided Primary Teachers’ Association and the C. S. T. A. were recog¬ 
nised. These minor associations can have no conflicting interests with 
those of the C. T. A. which stands above them and in a sense consoli¬ 
dates their activities. Conflicts arise because there is only an imper¬ 
fect appreciation of the aims of the several associations among their 
members and because there is not sufficient willingness on their part to 
subordinate separatist to common aims and interests. The only way to 
resolve these conflicts and to avoid their recurrence in future is for the 
several associations to “ Federate” on a reasonable basis, recognising 
the superior position and comprehensiveness of the C. T. A. which must 
voice only common aims and must scrupulously avoid all reference to 
separatist interests. The Director would suggest the convening of a 
meeting of the officials and a few select representatives of the several 
associations, the inspecting Officers and their deputies, and the Princi¬ 
pal, Govt. Trg. Institution, Trichur, with the Director as Chairman. 
They will discuss the question in a friendly spirit and arrive at some 
arrangement which may satisfy both the separatist and the common 
interests of the whole body of teachers.” 

The C. T. A. and the C. W. T. A. at once took up the cue and 
began to find a solution. Under the able and salutary direction of 
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oiir beloved Director as Chairman, a body of men representing the 
various associations and interests met in the office of the D. P. I. 
itself and had a thorough discussion of the Various points at issue. 
The same representative body met subsequently and a scheme for 
union was devised but it fell through. 

To avoid details I go to the last stage of this attempt at union. 
It was thought that a federation of the various associations should 
be formed and a committee consisting of both Sirkar and aided 
teachers of all categories was constituted and a scheme of federa¬ 
tion was proposed in which the main interests—the Sirkar and 
aided teachers—were given equal representation in the federal 
executive while reserving every means for the two interests to look 
after themselves. But if did not meet, it appears the demand 
contained in the bulletin 4/14 on Federation of the 0. S. T. A. 
which demands the winding up of the C. T. A. by passing a self- 
denying ordinance. When this was published and broadcast, the 
C. T. A. was non-plussed. However the Federation Committee 
was asked to continue the labour and to concede every demand 
except the suicide suggested in the bulletin. 

In this perplexed state it was that the information regarding 
the will and the bequeathal of Rs. 10,000 by the late lamented Rao 
Sahib C. Mathai Avl.—(May his soul rest in peace!)—the late D. P. 
I., was received. The very inception of the C. T. A. was the result 
of his ingenuity and his labours and the C. T. A. grew into power 
through the fostering care of that great educationist. The 
bequeathal is an unmistakable sign of his sympathy for and the 
abiding interest he had in the welfare of the teachers whose 
destiny was in his hands for a long time. This munificient gift 
was announced at a time when the C. T. A. was gasping for breath 
and it caused the survival of that association. The debt of 
gratitude to that departed soul of the Cochin teachers in general 
and the members ol the C. T. A. in particular is certainly beyond 
description. 

The question of Federation is still on the anvil and its happy 
solution lies entirely in the hands of the C. S. T. A. and A. P. T. A. 
We have not stopped our attempt at reconcilation but are exploring 
all avenues of approach. 
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The C. T. A. had to tackle another problem which was to affect 
the educational system of the country in its entirety. It was to 
give a decision on the ‘ Wardha System . The Department 
entrusted the C. T. A. with that burden and they gladly took it up. 
A committee was at once constituted and the report of the 
committee was scrutinized and necessary changes were made in 
that report to make it adaptable to Cochin. I am glad to state 
that the scheme submitted by the Executive Committe of the C. T. 
A. was in entire agreement with the educational re-organisation 
scheme approved by the Congress Ministry in Madras. It also 
followed the famous Abott-Wood report on the reorganisation of 
the educational system in Indja—a portion of which has been 
implemented in the Government of India Press-Note opening a 
new school at Delhi. 

Looking on to the other side of the picture—the work of our 
teachers—we have to congratulate ourselves on the quality, 
quantity and variety of work turned out by our teachers, especially 
the primary teachers. There is practically no human activity in 
our State for the successful prosecution of which our teachers have 
not contributed a lion’s share. Co-operation, Agriculture, Cottage 
Industry, Panchayat and not to speak of others have all received 
the impress of the teacher. In spite of all these the teaching 
remains the sorriest of all trades compared with his compeers in 
other departments. The teacher, who is after all a human being, 
has to look up and remain despondent. The number of resolutions 
that have come for consideration in the Assembly from the various 
Groups clearly indicate that the inner man is feeling the sharp 
bite of the demon of poverty. 

I am not inclined to stop here. Our teachers have also to pay 
more attention to the method and matter of teaching. A good 
physique is sadly wanting in our pupils. With more attention and 
enthusiasm on the part of the heads of institutions towards physical 
education we can mitigate the evil to a large extent. The St. 
Thomas College High School and the Vivekodayam High School, 
both of Trichur, are meeting this side of the problem by even 
providing mid-day meal. 

As religion is a controversial matter, I do not propose to tread 
on that ground. But there is provision in the Code for moral 
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instruction* A proper handling of it as is done in the Vivekodayam 
and the Vilangans’ High Schools will cause the disappearance of 
the present soul-less system of education. Though the term ‘liberal’ 
is given to our education with the belief that it is culture-giving it 
is found to be more conservative; for culture implies tolerance. 
But what is the picture afoufnd us especially in the West, the accre¬ 
dited centre of civilisation and culture. I believe that a regulated 
and well-thought-out course of moral instruction will surely eradi¬ 
cate many of the evils now seen in the body politic. I am confident 
that given the necessary facilities and discretion, our teachers will 
do their part well and prepare our children to meet the new situ¬ 
ations that may come up with the much-expected or much-feared 
new order in the world. 

I consider it a divine blessing on that this assembly is presided 
over by our beloved Director of Public Instruction as it is in his 
hands that the future lies. I welcome you, sir, to our midst most 
heartily. 

Our welcome is all the more cordial for you, madam. (Mrs. 
I. N. Menon). The consent given at the shortest notice possible is 
proof conclusive of the sincere interest that you have in the wel¬ 
fare of the teachers of Cochin. Your presence in our midst makes 
the function a complete whole, for without Sakti, it is said in the 
Puranas, even gods cannot function. 

I extend a most hearty welcome to you, sir, (Sri V. Narayanan 
Nair). Though you belong to a different profession concerning the 
physique of our children, we are concerned with the mind and 
other inner powers of the child. Our work is both complementary 
and supplementary. Our union makes a complete human being. 
Hence you are quite a welcome guest. 

A most cordial welcome is extended to you, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, for your presence accepting our invitation without which our 
function cannot be a success. 
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Order dated 6th August 1940, D. Dis. 196451 i5. 

Private Study of a Second Language throughout the Secondary 
school course cannot be allowed. 

Sd/. For Director. 

♦ S(t ♦ 

Huzoor Office Circular D. Dis. 23121/15 dated 22-8-1940, 

Development Department. 

It is the declared policy of Government not to give any 
extensions of service or to give pension over and above what is 
sanctioned by the rules. If any extension of service to an Officer 
is to be granted, it should be on the initiative of Government and 
not on the request of the Officer concerned. 

B/o Sd/. Joint Secretary to Governments 

* * * 

Order dated 29th August 1940, D. Dis. 20294jl5. 

Sub: Leaving school a period or half before 4 P. M. —ruling on. 

Heads of schools may, and at their discretion and without 
prejudice to the school work and discipline, allow teachers, who 
apply in writing for permission to leave school a period or less 
before 4 P. M. to do so. 

If the concession is, however, seen taken undue advantage of 
by the teachers, the Heads of schools should report the matter to 
the higher authorities for disciplinary action. 

♦ * * 

Director’s Memo, L. Dis. 1567116 dated 7-9-40 . 

Transfer certificate—signing of— 

Heads of schools alone rae competent to sign the certificates. 

* * * 
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Order dated Z-9-40 , R. Bis. 16187] 19 . 

Relief Teacher—Aided School— 

In the G, P, D2*—24438/15 dated 28th August 1940 it has been 
ordered that it is necessary to make some definite rules regarding 
the filling up of teachers in aided schools. It will therefore be 
made a rule that a permanent vacancy in an aided school should 
not he kept on a temporary basis for more than two school years. 
In other words, within this period the vacant place must be filled 
up permanently. A relaxation of the rule will however be made 
in the case of Convent schools. When a permanent vacancy occurs 
in a Convent school and when the Convent has in view some sister 
who is undergoing training or who is to be sent for training the 
place may be filled up temporarily for a period not exceedtng three 
school years. When such vacancies are filled up on a temporary 
basis, the permission of the Director should be taken up in writing. 
Such permission will be granted only if the Director is satisfied 
that some sister has been or is being sent for training. If the 
Convent authorities are not able to fill up the vacancy within 3 
years with one of their own sisters, a permanent hand will be 
appointed. 

* * * 

Order dated 4-9-1940, L. Bis. 1413\16. 

No teacher of an aided school is qualified for election as a 
Counciller to any Town Council. 

* * * 

Order dated 6-9-1940, L. Bis. 1419] 16. 

Convocation—Attendance—‘Duty’ Consideration of— 

The teachers (who go to take their degree at the University 
Convocation) cannot be considered as on duty. 

* * * 
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Period of admission and period for issue of T. C. 

G. P. D2—1443/16 dated 27-9-40 (H. O. Endt. on C. 1844/16 
dated 1-10-1940). 

The period of new admissions is restored to two weeks after 
the reopening of schools in Edavom and that of issuing T. C. to first 
five working days of a term. 

* * * 

Group Conference of teachers—Specialists* attendance. 

(H. O. Proceedings dated 20-9-40, D. Dis. 790/16) 

Order dated 28-9-40 , D. Dis. 328jl6 of Inspector of Schools , S. D. 

The specialists appointed in a school will attend only the 
Conferences of the Group to which the school in which he/she is 
appointed belongs. He/she need not necessarily attbnd the Group 
conferences of the schools to which he/she is deputed, though these 
conferences take place on the days of his/her deputation to those 
schools. He/she is allowed to be free on such days. 

* * * 

Leave—Examination purposes—Grant of— 

Order dated 20-10-1940 , D. Dis. 1623j 16. 

(Vide G. P. D. Dis. 3942/16 dated 14-10-1940, Development Dept.) 

Leave for just the period necessary to appear for any examin¬ 
ation may be granted lo the teachers in Sirkar and aided schools, 

* * * 

Privilege leave_infectious diseases—grant of. 

Order dated 20-10-1940, D. Dis. 3096116. 

If a teacher is himself/herself suffering from infections disease, 
he/she has to apply for any kind of leave he/she is eligible for. 
Privilege leave may be granted to a teacher suffering from chicken 
pox or small pox alone on the strength of the certificate granted 
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by the Sanitary Officers. For all other, infectious diseases, certi¬ 
ficates from a doctor not below the rank of an Assistant Surgeon 
are necessary. 


* * * 

Huzoor Office Circular * Pw5—2854116 dated 25-10-1940 Public 
Works Department . 

(Directors’ Endt. on D. Dis. 4911/16 dated 31-10-40) 

Instances have come to the notice of Government where Heads 
of Departments have unduly delayed petitions submitted through 
them by their subordinate officers. Government have ordered in 
their circular D. Dis. 13254/15 dated 13-2-1940, Public and Political 
Department, that subordinate officers should not send advance 
copies of petitions direct to them or to Departmental Heads as the 
case may bej In view of this order* the undue delay on the part of 
Heads of Departments in forwarding petitions submitted through 
them by their subordinates, may sometimes result in their grievan¬ 
ces or claims being overlooked by Government at the proper time. 

2. Heads of Departments and officers are, therefore, informed 
that any neglect on their part in the timely despatch of such peti¬ 
tions received by them from their subordinate officers, will be taken 
very serious notice of. 

* * * 

Exception 3 to Article 52—C. E. C. Vol. I—Interpretation of. 

Order dated 6-11-1940, D. 4635j 16. 

It has been stated in the exception that permit holders in 
service who go up or are deputed for Secondary Training will be 
entitled to any promotion only on their completing their training 
certificates. The completion of the Training certificate, here has 
references only to the passing of the “Trained Teachers’ Certificate 
Examination ’’—theory and practical—in the first chance. If on 
passing the theory portion of the T, T, C. Examination held at the 
end of the training course a teacher is entitled to promotion, he will 
be eligible for that promotion for the period of one year which is 
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allowed to him for passing the practical examination (Article 99* 
C. E. C. Vol. I). In case he passes the practical examination also 
in the first chance after passing the theory portion there is no bar 
to his promotion being made permanent. 

2. Teachers who, however, do not pass the T. T. C, theory 
examination as indicated above will be eligible for promotion only 
when they pass both the theory and practical examinations, 

3. Teachers who pass the T. T. C. theary examination held 
at the end of the training course but not the peachical examina¬ 
tion also in the first chance after passing the theory portion will 
forfeit the promotion to which they may have been eligible and 
which they may have enjoyed for the period of one year referred 
to in the first paragraph, till they pass the practical examination. 

* * * 

Director’s Circular , D. Dis. 3244jl6 dated 13-11-40. 

It has come to the notice of the Director that of late it has 
been the practice with some of the thrown-out teachers to 
complain about appointments in the first place, and then withdraw 
the complaints later saying that they have no objection to the 
particular appointment and that they would be satisfied if their 
claims are considered for appointments made in future. Some of 
the teachers in permanent service also sometimes complain when 
they are denied their legitimate promotion, but later on withdraw 
their complaint. The Director does not consider this to be a 
healthy practice. It is, therefore, ordered that when once such a 
complaint is withdrawn, the complainant, if he were a thrownout 
hand, would lose his claim for appointment in that school, or 
if he were a permanent teacher, would forfeit all his claims for 
future promotion. 
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XVII all-India Educational conference. 

The XVII All-India Educational Conference is meeting in 
Srinagar (Kashmir) in the last week of September, the best season 
for visitors to this lovely valley. Apart from the natural 
attractions which distinguish the country, the unique nature of the 
State Exhibition which is on at this time of the year in Srinagar 
will give the visitors an intimate peep into the local arts and 
crafts for which Kashmir is so dpservingly famous. The Conference 
itself is expected to attract a large body of distinguished 
educationists. 

The Reception Committee will take measures for the 
convenience of the delegates and visitors in their journey and stay 
in Srinagar. Those intending to come are requested to get into 
touch with Prof. N. L. Kitroo, P. W. College, Jammu, General 
Secretary of the Reception Committee, All-India Educational 
Conference, for any information they may wish to have. 


Group Conference. 

KODAKARA. 

The Group Conference carne off on the 11th and 12th 
Makarom 1116. 

The business session was held on the 11th inst. when the 
annual report was read and adopted. The following office-bearers 
were then elected. 

President Sri A. V. Anantharama Aiyar, Headmaster, L. S. S., 
Kodakara. 

Secretary /—Sri E. Krishna Menon, M. S., Nandipulam. 

Treasurer :—Sri E. C. Velayudhan, M. S., Nandipulam. 

The first conference was presided over by Sri M. K. 
Subramania Sarma, Headmaster, M. S., Muttatbura at which 
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Smy. A. Madhavi Warrasiarread a paper on while 

Sri K. Nanoo Menon took a model lesson in Malayalam Poetry for 
class II. Then Miss V. E. Elia, B. A., delivered an interesting 
lecture on “co-education”. Many teachers partook in the 
discussion. In his concluding speech the President exhorted the 
audience to pay greater attention to the formation of the character 
of the pupils under their charge. 

The second conference was held the next day under the 
presidency of Sri A. V. Anantharama Aiyar. Smy. K. C. Gouri 
Aiifflia took a model lesson in Arithmetic for Class III after which 
Sri M. K. Subramania Sarma spoke on the importance of “Domestic 
Training.” 

The public meeting was presided over by Sri T. Kunjunni 
Menon, M. A., L. T. Retired Inspector of Schools. In his 
introductory speech the President very forcibly impressed upon 
the teachers and guardians upon their sense of duty in developing 
the character, physique, etc. of the pupils and training them to be 
good citizens. Then Sri K. T. Achuthan, B. A., B. L., spoke on the 
duties of parents and teachers in the matter of physical, mental 
and moral education. Lastly, Yidwan Nambiarveetil Narayana 
Menon delivered a learned lecture on “The Wardha Scheme of 

9 

Education.” In his concluding remarks, the President stressed 
upon the importance of industrial and technical education. 

The function came to a close after “ Matamaheesamangalam.” 


Mattathur, I M. K. Subramanya Sarma, 

13-6-1116. J Secretary. 
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EXCHANGES. 


1. THE COCHIN SCOUT. 

2. THE MAHARAJA’S COLLEGE MAGAZINE, ERNAKULAM. 

3. THE BOMBAY TEACHERS’ JOURNAL. 

4. THE HYDERABAD TEACHER. 

5. BULLETIN OF THE RAMAVARMA RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 

6. THE ST. THOMAS’ COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 

7. THE GOSREE VIDYARTHI. 

8. THE RAJARSHI. 

9. THE KARNATAK JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

10. THE EASTERN ECONOMIST. 

11. THE SUBHASHINI. 

12. THE SAHAKARANAPRABHODHINI. 

13. ST. TERESA ’S COLLEGE ANNUAL. 

14. THE PUNJAB TEACHERS’ JOURNAL, LAHORE. 

15. THE U. P. EDUCATION, GORAKHPVR. 

16. THE T. D. HIGH SCHOOL GOLDEN JUBILEE SOUVENIER. 
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Bulletin 5 of 16 


I. PROCEEDINGS OF THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 

Meeting—Group Teachers’ Association of the C. T. A.—• 
Business Session. 

Read (1) again this Office Proceedings dated 9th January 1937, 
R. Dis. 1172 of 12 and 

(2) letter dated 4th February 1941 from the Secretary, C.T. A., 
and the remarks of the Inspecting Officers thereon. 

Order dated 27th February 1941 , D. Dis. 10624 of 1116. 

All schools in a Group of the C. T. A. may work for 4 hours 
with a brief interval, on days when business meetings of the Group 
Association are to be held with the proviso that on not more than 
4 days in a year should there be such curtailment of work. 
Attendance at such business meetings should now greatly improve 
iilvthe light of the facilities given. 

Sd/- K. Kunjunni Marar, 
For Director. 

* * * * 

II. MEMBERSHIP : The Group Secretaries are requested to 
see that all the teachers employed in schools in their Group area 
are enrolled as members of the C. T. A. They are also requested 
to send to the undersigned a list of the members before the end 
of 1116. 

III. GROUP CONFERENCES : The President has kindly 
consented to be present during the Group Conferences to be held 
hereafter. As such, the Secretaries will please consult him before 
fixing the dates of the Conferences. 
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IV. SUBSCRIPTIONS : It is seen that the Secretaries of 
Groups remit their dues to the undersigned. Remittances should 
be made to the Treasurer, (Sri G. S. Narayana Aiyar, B. A., L. T., 
S. M. T. High School, Chelakara), and not to the Secretary . 
The system of payment by adjustments from the Conference 
grant may continue ; but the details of the amounts 
must be sent. 

V. STANDING COMMITTEE: The President, the Secretary, 
the Treasurer, Messrs T. H. Krishna Aiyar and P. Madhava 
Menon are the members of the committee. 


VI. DEPUTATION TO THE DIWAN : Messrs P. P. Varunny 
and P. I. Varghcse are included as members of the deputation to 
wait on the Diwan re : the T. B. C. election. The same 
deputation will make representations about the ‘direct payment’ 
question also. 


VII. CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION : The President, 
the Secretary, Messrs Joseph V. Manjuran, T. H. Krishna Aiyar 
and P. Madhava Menon will form a sub-committee to frame 
proposals re : changes in the constitution. They will work along 
with the representatives of the C. W. T. A. 


Cochin Teachers’ Association,' 

„ 20-9-1116 

Ernakulam, 


2-5-1941 


D. Harihara Aiyar, 
Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 

Portions of Study—Fixing of — 

Order dated 9th April 1941 A 18856 of 1116. 

The following portions are prescribed for study in the various 
non-public Examination classes in the Educational year 1116—1117 
in cases where there are changes of text books. In cases where 
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there is no change of books the portions already prescribed in 
previous years should be studied. Orders fixing the portions to 
be studied for the Public Examinations of 1942 will issue 
separately. 


ENGLISH DETAILED. 

FORM V —(New Study Readers—Reader V. By H. Martin)— 
Published by K. & J. Cooper. 


PROSE. 

Lessons : 1, 2, 3. 4, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17. 19, 20, 21, 23, 
24, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 33, 34, 36, 39, 42, 44, 45 and 47. 

POETRY. 

Lessons: 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 22, 25, 29, 32, 35, 43 and 46. 
RECITATION. 

Lessons : 12, 15, 22, 29, 32 and 35. 

FORM IV—(THE CORONATION ENGLISH SELECTIONS— 
(JUNIOR—By J. F. Thaddaeus—Published by B. G. Paul & Co.) 

PROSE 

Lessons: 1, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 
20 and 22. 

POETRY 

Lessons: 1, 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, 15, 18 and 19. 

RECITATION 
Lessons: 2, 3, 4, 11 and . 19. 

FORM II—(THE HINDUSTAN READERS-BOOK II-By 
Miss P. Brooksmith — Published by V. V. Publishing House, 
Ernakulam ). 



THE TEACHERS' MAGAZINE 

PROSE 

Lessons: 1, 3, 5, 7, 10, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 

24, 25 and 26. 

POETRY 

Lessons : 6, 12, 15, 18 and 21. 

RECITATION 
Lessons : 6, 18 and 21. 

FORM I — (MODEL ENGLISH READER-1st BOOK- 
Edited by Miss Irene H. Lowe—Published by the Educational 
Publishing Co.) 

PROSE 

Lessons: 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8. 9, 10, 12, 13, 17, 19, 22, 23, 

25, 33, 35, 39 and 44. 

POETRY 

Lessons: 16, 24, 30 and 37. 

RECITATION 
Lessons : 16, 24 and 37. 

MALAYALAM NON-DETAILED 

FORM IV—RAJASTHANA SIMHAM — By Pandither 
K. Vasudevan Moosad—Published by M. M. Lona—WHOLE BOOK. 

SANSKRIT 

FORM V __ A Group SANSKRIT TEXT (THE EASY 
SANSKRIT READERS: READER V By P. S. Ananthanarayana 
Sastri) - WHOLE BOOK. 

FORM IV—SANSKRIT TEXT (THE EASY SANSKRIT 
READERS : READER IV— By P. S. Ananthanarayana Sastri 
— Revised ). 

WHOLE BOOK except Lesson No. 5. * (txflrooanruoaifflroo 

ARABIC 

ARABIC TEXT FOR CLASSES I and II-SULLAMUL— 
QUIRA-ATH—By E. K. Moulvi — Published by the Secretary, 
M. I. Y M. M. A., Ernakulam. 
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Class I_Part I—Pages 1 to 18. 

Class II — Part II — Pages 19 to 40. Passages given on 
pages 32, 33, 34, 38, 39 and 40 may be taught by heart. 

* * * * 

Public Examinations 1942 and 1943—Portions for 

Order dated 23rd April 1941 A 13856 , of 1116. 

The following portions are fixed for study. 

FORM III PUBLIC EXAMINATION 1942. 
ENGLISH PROSE 

Lessons: 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 
18, 20 and 21. 

POETRY 

Lessons: 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 23. 

RECITATION 

Lessons; 5. 16, 17 and 19. 

NON-DETAILED TEXT-Whole Book. 

MALAYALAM 

NON-DET AILED TEXT-Whole Book. 

S. S. L. C. EXAMINATION-1943 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND — “ C ” GROUP— 

Periods (1) 1603 to 1688 (2) 1688 to 1763 (3) 1763 to 1837. 

HISTORY OF INDIA - “ C ” GROUP— 

Periods (1) The Moghul Empire till the death of Akbar— 
1526 to 1605 A. D. 

(2) The later Moghuls__1605 to 1707 A. D. 

(3) The Crossing of Swords and the Bid for 
Empire in India. 
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GEOGRAPHY - “C ” GROUP- 

(1) Section A, (2) Section B, (3) Canada. 

2. The S. S. L. C. Selections for Latin and French will be 
notified in due course. 

3. With regard to English in the L. S. Scholarship 
Examination for 194-2 and to other subjects for the Form III and 
the S. S. L. C. Examinations, the portions fixed in previous years 
will continue. 

Sd/- I. N. Menon. 

Director. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF HIS HIGHNESS 
THE MAHARAJA OF COCHIN, DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 

Half-fee concessions—Pupils of backward classes—Standard 
of eligibility—Fixing of— 

Order R. Dis. 14502 of 1116 , dated 19th April 1941 
Under the rules in the C. E. C. Vol. I, the Village Parvathiyam 
is authorised to issue poverty certificates to backward class pupils 
for purposes of the award of fee-concession. There is, at present, 
no standard fixed to determine the eligibility of a student for 
half-fee concession, and consequently complaints are raised 
sometimes regarding the issue of certificates in apparently 
undeserving cases, by Village Parvathiyams. It is desirable to 
fix some standard on a general principle for the guidance of the 
officers issuing the certificates. Government are, theiefore, 
pleased to lay down a general standard for eligibility for 
half-tee concessions fixed on the annual income basis as 
shown below 

Annual Income 


Rs. 

Classes 1 to III 120 

„ IV and Preparatory 240 

Forms I to III 360 

„ IV to VI 480 

Intermediate 720 

B. A. 960 
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No pupil will be eligible for a half-fee concession in a class, if 
the annual income of his parent or guardian exceeds the amouut 
noted against such class in the above statement. 

2. Students who have been enjoying half-fee concessions in 
school classes on the strength of poverty certificates issued to 
them, will have to produce fresh poverty certificates when they 
come to the College if they are to continue to enjoy the concessions 
in the College classes also. 

* * * * 

Standing Orders—Amendment to— 

(A) 

Order R. Dis. 17176 of 1116 , dated 7th April 1941 
( Public and Political Department ). 

Substitute the following for S. O. No. 71. 

“ No officer of Government who is on leave of any kind, may, 
without the special orders of the Dewan, take service under any 
other employer either in Cochin or elsewhere.” 

(B) 

Amendment t6 S. O. 30— 

Oder R. Dis 15150 of 1116 dated 28th April, 1941 
(Public and Political Department.) 

Substitute the following for the existing note :— 

“ Note Heads of Departments and Offices, clerks in High 
Schools and menial servants are not eligible f6r compensation 
leave.” 

* * * * 

Correction Slip No. 119 to Cochin Education Code Volume I. 

Order & Dis. 5905 of 1116 , dated 20th March 1941 
(Development Department.) 

Add the following as the second sentence of Article 64, 
Note 2:— 

“Daughters and girl wards of Non-Cochinits officers in State 
service shall also be granted the same fee concession as Coehinites” 
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Notes and Views. 


We have to record with deep regret the death, in his eightieth 
year of His Highness Sir Sri Rama Varma G. C. I. E. on the night 
of Saturday the 3.2th April 1941. During the nine years of 
His Highness’ administration, Cochin has made big strides in all 
directions. Besides being a constitutional ruler, His Highness was 
distinguished in private life bv a simple mode of life rarely found 
elsewhere in India. May his soul rest in peace! 

* * * * 

The annual conference of the O. T. A. and C. W. T. A. was 
held in Irinjalakuda in January last under the distinguished 
presidency of Rao SahelvL N. Menon, Director of Public Instruction. 
Many'useful education ah topics were discussed and the conference 
was well attended. We have to note that the question of federa¬ 
tion ol the different Teachers’ Associations is still hanging fire. 
We hope the matter would be settled soon. For then the C. T. A. 
as the parent body of all the affiliated Teachers’ Associations 
may put forward with unanimity schemes for revising the system 
of education to suit the requirements of the present day. 

* * * * 

We desire, to place ort record the valuable services rendered by 
Sri T. Kunjunni Menon as President of the C. T. A. to the Associa¬ 
tion in the past several years. Sri Kunjunni Menon retired from 
service in Vrisch'igom last and retired from -the Presidentship of the 
C. T. A. in Makarom. May he enjoy his well-deserved rest for 
many long years ! 


1 i u i 





His highness Sir Sri Rama varma g c i. e . ll. d. 

THF l AH'. M A HA HA / A 01 COCHIS. 
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School Discipline: Its theory and maintenance 

BY 

Mr. PAUL VERGHESE, B. A., M. Ed., L. C. P.. M. R. S. T. 

“If your slave should chance to break a valuable 
cup in your presence, do not lose your temper. 

If you do, the slave will learn that he can control 
your temper and you cannot. ” — Epictetus. 

i. Discipline and Order. 

What is the concept of discipline ? To get a clear answer to 
this question we must first distinguish between discipline and order. 
Though these two terms overlap in their meanings they are derived 
from quite different psychological roots. School order consists in 
the maintenance of the conditions necessary if school life is to 
fulfil its purpose; and is most effective when based on imitation and 
routine tendency. Discipline on the other hand is not an externa] 
thing, like order, but something that touches the inmost springs of 
conduct. It consists in the submission of one's impulses and powers 
to a regulation which imposes form upon their chaos, and brings 
efficiency and economy where there would otherwise be ineffective¬ 
ness and waste. Though parts of our nature may resist this 
control, its acceptance must, on the whole, be willing acceptance— 
the spontaneous movement of a nature in ^hich there is an innate 
impulse towards greater perfection or ‘ expressiveness ’. Thus we 
see that it involves some degree of conscious purpose. We may 
speak of the movements of an athlete as disciplined ; for they have 
attained their perfect form and efficiency—in a word, their ex¬ 
pressiveness, largely through conscious effort. 

ii. Theory. 

In a disciplinary process there is a definite psychological 
sequence. (1) There must be something that one genuinely wants 
to do and one must be conscious either of one’s inability or of some 
one else’s superior ability to do it; (2) This knowledge of inferiority 
must rouse the negative self-feeling with its urge to fix attention 
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upon the points in which one’s own performance falls short or the 
model’s excels ; (3) Then comes the repetition of effort controlled 
now by a better understanding of the proper procedure, and 
accompanied by an outflow ot positive self-feeling which tends to 
make the improved scheme permanent. The discipline a child 
receives at school from his teachers and friends is of the same 
nature. It is a directive influence which shows him the better way 
and stimulates him to make it his own. The discipline of a fine 
school tradition works in the same way. 

iii. Quality of Discipline: School Tone. 

The essential quality of the well-disciplined school is “ good 
tone. Good tone in a school is not the prerogative of any particular 
section of the school but is the mark of all who constitute it, 
teachers, and pupils alike and all have a part in building it up 
The secret of discipline lies in (i) a co-operative mental attitude in 
which each member freely gives of his best and condemns mis¬ 
behaviour on the part of any other, no matter whether he is the 
Head-teacher, teacher, or a pupil; and (ii) keeping the pupils 
interested and fully absorbed in their business. 

iv. The Problem Child. 

The preservation of the tone of the school is the constant solici¬ 
tude of a teacher. He resorts nowadays to compulsion and punish¬ 
ment only when the equipment of the personality is inadequate. But 
the youngsters with whom he deals with are not passive wax. The 
school master has to discriminate between individuals. Some are 
more vigorously egotistical than others, some are reserved and 
secretive. The former sort are apt to clamour for justice and 
consideration, exclusively directed to themselves. They are excit¬ 
able, they flare up and rebel easily. They are dramatic. They 
clamour for popular approval or defy it. The subtle ones make 
their private reservations about right and wrong. But these two 
main classes by no means exhaust the disciplinary problems of the 
school master. They are exceptional types which seem to have an 
inherent mental twist against the restraints of social life. They are 
mentally unstable and defective. Such a child is both a 
psychological and social problem, both inside the school and outside. 
Each one should be treated specifically and carefully. 
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v. Corporal Punishment. 

The methods adopted in the past to maintain the health of the 
social bocly, to educate the community to seemly cooperation make 
a terrible chapter in the history of mankind. In the old-fashioned 
education birchings and floggings, the wearing of the fool’s cap and 
standing in painful attitudes were inflicted if possible in the 
presence of the whole school for the benefit of all. 

There are two schools of thought regarding inflicting corporal 
punishment in the school. It seems to me that to deny the teacher 
the power of using corporal punishment is to lay the school open to 
the oppression of the one or two bullies who infest our schools in 
every generation. For the only effective means of dealing with 
this unpleasant type lies in meeting force with force. Still I am 
of opinion that no teacher should use any form of punishment until 
he had worked out for himself a theory or philosophy of punish¬ 
ment. The teacher is well-advised to include in his philosophy a 
study of Dr. Ballard’s ideas on the subject in his admirable 
work “ The Changing School.” He says, “ Of the three main 
theories of punishment, the retributive, the reformative, and the 
preventive, the first makes the punishment fit the crime; the second 
makes it fit the criminal; and the third makes it fit the innocent. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the last of the three is not the worst.” 

The value and importance of careful thought concerning 
punishment has to be stressed heavily. Deferred action is essential 
to corporal punishment, if the punishment is to be administered by 
the person against whom the offence was committed. Very often 
the delay enables the teacher to see the offence in its true 
perspective, to make due allowances, and to consider the most 
fitting form of punishment. No one should trust himself to 
punish “in hot blood.” 

Make known your standards of school conduct to your pupils. 
Let it be clearly understood that certain misdemeanours will never 
be condoned, so that sensible children will realise that punishments 
are not a matter of whim or temper, but part of a purposive code of 
discipline. “He's a beast,” said a Rugby schoolboy of Arnold, “but 
he’s a just beast.” 
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The essential point with reference to punishment is that the pu¬ 
nishment should aim at aiding the back-slider to do willingly what 
he ought to do rather than at preventing him from doing-what is 
forbidden. Punishment may be properly given as a deterrent 
against acts such as unpunctuality and disobedience, that clearly 
violate the school order which it is the common interest to maintain. 
Disorderly and other antisocial acts are often fruitfully punished 
by simply excluding the offender from the common occupation. 
The sight of other children happily engaged while he is reduced to 
boring inactivity weakens the strongest motive to repentance. The 
wise teacher will do well if he will not be contented merely to 
repress the symptoms of misbehaviour but to remove its causes. 
“ Offences must come and must be dealt with, but it is a sound 
principle to regard them, in general, as signs of maladjustment 
rather than of natural wickedness ; that is, to take them as indi¬ 
cations that there is something wrong in the curriculum, the 
methods of instruction, or in the physical or spiritual conditions 
of the school work and life.” 

vi. Do Not Waste Words. 

A nagging teacher is the worst type of a teacher. He conti¬ 
nually urges the class to greater effort, or threatens them with 
imaginary punishments, or reminds them unceasingly of the correct 
position of their feet or their arms or their pencils. This sort of 
thing so easily becomes a habit. 

It is much easier to create and maintain good discipline if your 
words are few. An English School Inspector told me once, “ Never 
warn. Punish for the first offence—No, that isn’t necessarily a 
severe doctrine. You see, the child transgresses ; the teacher says, 

“ if you do that again.” The child associates the wrongdoing 

with the warning, and is prepared to risk a second offence. But if 
punishment follows the first offence, there will be no second. 
Besides are you going to warn every offender or only the first?” 

Make your commands as few as possible. Never give an 
unnecessary command. If you have a particularly difficult child, 
never give him a command that he is likely to disobey with the 
whole class as spectators unless you deliberately choose that way 
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of forcing him into open mutiny so that you can ‘ squash * him. 
But the best way of dealing with awkward situations is to prevent 
their occurrence. 

vii Trust to Their Honour 

One of the most hopeful signs of modern education is the 
increasing emphasis laid upon self-government. I doubt whether 
most of us have realised how fine a thing a boy’s honour can be 
when he realises that he is trusted to the full. “ You can’t lie 
to Sanderson,” an Oundle boy is reported to have said, “ because he 
always believes you.” 

Not only is this high idealism,>it is also good policy. For, after 
all, if you let a boy see that you disbelieve him on no other ground 
thari suspicion, how can you expect him to tell the truth ? 

It is better to appeal frankly for a confession or, if it is one of 
the school’s minor thefts, a restitution with or without confession; 
and then to forget the business. 

Finally, we have to remember that good discipline, like all 
plants of deep roots, is slow in growth, but that it is worth 
cultivating, for its fibre and quality are as Indian teak. 
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Reorganisation of Elementary Education 

BY 

P. ARUNACHALAM. 

I. 

The fact that there is something wrong in our present system 
of elementary education is universally admitted. There is the 
complaint from the parents that the time and energy spent by 
their children for their elementary education are out of all propor¬ 
tion to their attainments. The teacher clamours that the 
emoluments that he receives are too insufficient to keep his body 
and soul together. And the. Government is also seriously alarmed 
at the appalling growth of expenditure on education. This state of 
affairs sounds incongruous, and yet the real facts and figures fully 
justify the complaints from all the parties alike. What are the 
attainments of a boy who spends not less than four years in a primary 
school ? He can seldom write a letter of his own to a friend of his ; 
much less can he represent matters in writing before an officer of 
any kind. He is incapable of keeping an account for himself or of 
making a note of something. He is also not equal to the task of 
reading an ordinary newspaper in vernacular and of making out 
things for himself. Resorting to books to enhance his knowledge 
is also out of his power of doing things. Are not the parents 
justified in making their complaints ? The fact that there are 
sufficient grounds for the teacher to be grieved at, so far as his 
salary is concerned is only too well known and too widely admitted 
to require an explanation. Turning then, to the side of the Govern¬ 
ment, we find “ an enormous recurring expenditure on education 
showing no tendency to abate with the satisfaction of demands.” 
The total expenditure on education stood at Rs. I, 25, 998 in the 
year 1083 and the figure has since risen up to 15 fold in 30 years 
and yet shows no tendency to abate, while the increase in the 
Government revenue does not at all compare with this enhanced 
expenditure on education. This pleads for the side of the 
Government also. 
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The question ‘ what is wrong?’ naturally arises. We shall 
however confine ourselves to elementary education alone. Before 
searching for the mistakes to make corrections, we have to see as 
to what the aim of elementary education should be, at what our 
attempts are centred and as to how far we are succeeding in our 
attempts. >To speak in the words of our present Director of Public 
Instruction, "In framing the courses of elementary school studies, it 
must be clearly borne in mind that the elementary school is intended 
to give an education complete in itself and as a preparation only for 
the duties of citizenship.”! 1 ) But in the opinion of the same depart¬ 
mental head, “ Our elementary schools are treated largely as feeder 
schools to secondary ones with the result that the main aims of 
elementary education have been ignored or neglected.”! 2 ) 

On a closer observation, we find that we are making a show 
of teaching ever so many useful subjects like Drawing, Music* 
Needle-work, Handicrafts, Koran, Gujarathi and what not. Hpw- 
ever useful these subjects may be, the- show remains only a show 
and we rather incur unnecessary expense and suffer loss of time 
and energy to make this show. This leads us to a consideration of 
some aspects of wastage in our system of education. 

While considering about the wastage in our present system of 
education, the first and fore-most thing that strikes us is the fact 
that a good number of students leave their primary schools before 
completing even the four years’ course provided for, in them. As 
already stated above, those who even pass the fourth class are far 
from having received an education complete in itself. The state 
of those whd leave off ill the middle can only be as good as not 
having attended any school at all. Taking the average expense for 
the education of each pupil to be about Rs. 7, we find that the 
wastage on this account alone works upto a good percentage of the 
total expenditure on education. 

Reference has already been made to the ineffective attempts 
made in the teaching of certain technical subjects. To dwell at 
length as to how and with what objects the R. I.. Schools, the 


(1) [ Survey Report—Para 62. 

(2) Survey Report—Para 61. 
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Fishery Schools and the teaching of yarious- subjects in literary 
schools came to be introduced will be far from being displeasing; 
but we shall however leave off what we have in paper and take up 
what we have in practice alone. A Chaliya boy studying in my 
class, sells loin-cloths every evening and he is earning not less than 
an anna per day on an average. He knows how to weave 
them and nobody in our school taught him weaving. There are 
pupils attending R. £. Schools. Considering their attainments and 
after-lives, we have to doubt very seriously whether the money 
spent for such activities is well-spent. In case students are attend¬ 
ing such schools to get a training in their ancestral profession, it is 
to be feared whether there is any possibility of gaining much more 
than what they could possibly get at home. On the other band, if 
students are attracted to such schools because of the stipends paid 
there or because of their notion that a certificate from such schools 
would fetch a teacher’s post in one of them, it goes without any¬ 
body’s saying it that we are entirely defeated in our purposes. The 
teaching of Music, Drawing, Handicrafts etc., in our elementary 
schools also experience no better result. 

Another variety of wastage can be noted if one is to glance 
through the time-table of a class in a primary school and if one is 
to observe the routine work there. Headmasters of primary 
schools rather find it very difficult to fill up the various columns 
in the genera] time-table. Names of certain subjects are picked 
up from the Education Code and put down in the vacant columns. 
We find Kindergarten in more than one place in a week’s time¬ 
table for the lower primary classes, and few of us know what this 
Kindergarten is. I asked once a fully trained teacher as to what 
he taught during his Kindergarten period and was told that 
Kindergarten is not a subject to be taught, but a certain method of 
teaching young children. Whatever it is, the fact that practically 
nothing is done during the period has remained true at least all 
throughout my service as a teacher. If truth is not to be sacrificed 
for the sake of decency, it has to be admitted that the periods set 
apart in the time-table for Drill, Nature Study, Object Lessons, 
Story-telling and Agriculture (with a tew exceptions) also are all 
leisure periods for the class-teacher. I am afraid that Handicrafts 
and Moral Instruction are also to be added to the above list in most 
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cases even with the repeated circulars from the departmental 
offices to the effect that special attention must be paid to the 
teaching of Handicrafts and so on. Circulars are circulated and 
the teachers know how to escape. In each of our classes, we have 
a few pupils who know something of spinning and yarn-making 
which they have picked up from somewhere else. Those pupils do 
the teachers the favour of getting something ready to satisfy the 
Handicrafts Inspector. If there is a student who has not learned 
anything at home, it turns out to be fortunate with him, for he 
can keep quiet during the period or engage himself with some 
naughty work of his own and leave the school none the loser nor 
the wiser so far as Handicrafts are concerned. Where is the 
justification in our feeling proud that we are teaching crafts? 

We will pass on now to certain other facts of wastage. Certain 
changes in the present number of working days, the time of work, 
the course of study, the system of examinations and in the nature 
of vacations have to be effected to ensure economy and efficiency. 

The number of working days stands now between 165 and 175, 
and thanks to the discretion of our Director and the care he has 
bestowed in the matter of working days, we are having a little 
above 170 such days from the last one or two years onwards. But, 
whatever may bs the number of such days for High Schools-and 
Colleges, a student of an elementary school mast attend his elass 
for not less than 200 days in a year. The scope for reading and 
learning at home is more for the grown up students than for 
the little children and hence the desirability for the change. 

Coming to the time of work, we find rather something strange. 
A grown-up youth, a young man blooming with vigour and vitality 
attends his college classes from 10 in the morning to 4 in the 
evening. And all officers are also expected to t be in their respective 
offices for more or less the same period in a day. Oulr young 
children, seeing a school and being practised to get out of doors for 
the first time are also expected to be in the school from ten to four! 
It may be argued that it is pot the time that matters, but the 
gravity and nature of work for each of these. Even granting that 
there is some truth in this, one cannot but doubt whether it will not 
be for the advantage and relief of the beginners at least to 
minimise the period for which their brains ^are strained. 
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We will pass on now to the one year’s course of study for each 
standard. A few students at least in a class are found to be quite 
unfit for the standard for some reason or other. The teacher 
attempts to bring such a student to the required level. Much of 
the time blonging to the other students of the class cannot be wasted. 
The far-backward boy also cannot help himself. The teacher after 
his experiment with him reserves him for the next year and troubles 
him no more. The boy continues to be a mummy and an object for 
show and amusement in the class with neither interest in his class 
lessons nor hopes for his future. This state of affairs continues 
for the whole year. We are also making him disinterested 
and dis-spirited. Incidentally, I may be permitted to add here that 
this state of affairs also forms one of the reasons why a good 
number of students leave off their schools in the middle. It is my 
contention that arrangements should be made in elementary schools 
for the change of standards in the middle of a year without effecting 
a change so far as the teacher is concerned. In High Schoojs^ 
students are capable of making amends fpr their neglect, whenever 
they do so, and therefore the period of one year far a class is quite 
all right with them ; but not so with the beginners who are in the 
process of knowing their own responsibilities and who have little 
scope for home-studies. 

A reference to the examinations in elementary schools cannot 
also be avoided. Examinations there as at present cannot serve 
any useful purpose. No examiner other than the class-teacher 
can have a correct idea as to the attainments and capabilities of 
the students in any of the primary classes. The present examina¬ 
tions conducted quite in a line with those for High Schools qnly 
tend to make a wastage. The students’ power to represent matters 
in writing is practically nil. High School students have an 
advantage in that they are compelled to revise their lessons 
at home. But the lessons learned by the pupils of elementary 
schools are mostly learned inside their class-rooms and there is 
little scope for them to revise or to learn them at home by way of 
preparation for an examination. A few days at the beginning of 
each of the three terms and a few days just on the eve of the three 
examinations are also wasted in addition to the three examination 
weeks in a year. 
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Now a word on the midsummer vacation for elementary schools. 
Unlike the grown-up students, the young pupils of primary schools 
have little scope for home-studies to brush up their memories with 
the result that most of the students forget their lessons by the 
time of re-opening after the summer vacation. Lessons have to 
be taught afresh. Some of the students w'ho had done well in 
their annual examination in Class II, are found to be keeping quite 
a clean slate even with respect to addition and subtraction, when 
they come to the third class. This is obviously due to the fact that 
primary school pupils have very little scope for a revision at 
home. We cannot be sure whether the long vacation 
comprising 2 months cannot be one of the reasons for the very 
low standard in Arithmetic in primary classes, in general. A 
child may at times read a lesson from its old Malayalam Text, 
but a revision of the lessons in Arithmetic during any vacation, 
there is no scope for, especially for the students of the lower 
primary classes/ It is therefore desirable to shorten the long 
vacation so far as elementary schools are concerned. 

As a last item in connection with the consideration of wastage 
in the present system of elementary education, let us take up the 
salary question of primary school teachers. Much can be said and 
has to be said in this connection. The consideration of the facts as 
to how their petty salaries happen to be responsible for most of their 
worries of very serious nature, for the narrowing of their outlook 
of life, for their uninterested and inefficient work, for the inferiority 
complex attached to them and the consequent effect on the future 
citizens of jkhe state who pass through their hands arid so on will 
in itself require a separate article. Suffice it to say for our purpose 
here, that better work can be expected only with better pay. In 
this connection, one is reminded of the advertisers’^maxim “The best 
and therefore the cheapest.” Whether it comes from the adver¬ 
tisers or not, there is much sense in it. With a reasonable increase 
in the present salaries of primary school teachers and with the 
introduction of time-scale, double the quantity of their present 
work can be expected and exacted from them. As at present, even 
the petty salaries paid, one need not hesitate to say, are not fully 
accounted for with the work done, though the teachers are under 
restriction to be in their schools from ten to four for a certain 
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number of days in a year. It sounds paradoxical when it is said 
that the teachers are under-paid and the Government is incurring 
a loss and wastage thereby. 

When all is said and done, it may be argued that we have to 
make allowance for some wastage in the working of any establish¬ 
ment whatsoever, and more so in running the Education Department 
in a state, and therefore, if wastage there is, we have to put up 
with it. But with the hundred years since the introduction of 
English education in the State and the consequent organisation of 
the Education Department, certain factors which went well in the 
beginning because of the novelty in them and because of the 
strength of argument brought forward in support of their utility 
were, with the maturity of age and experience found to be un¬ 
worthy of the time and energy taken up by them and they have 
gradually become 4 dead factors.’ It is also to be feared that some 
of the newly introduced factors will also be sharing the same fate 
in the long run. To explain my term, 4 dead factor,’ with an 
example, let us go to our subject Kindergarten. Much is heard from 
teachers of age and experience regarding the great attention and 
interest that were once paid to it. And as for me, neither during 
my days as a student, nor in those as a teacher have I ever jjseen 
the various coloured and attractive things said to have been kept in 
schools under its name. I can only hear of them from my seniors 
much advanced in service. The columns of the general time-table 
for a primary school, notwithstanding continue to contain ‘Kinder¬ 
garten ’ as one of the subjects to be taught I am inclined to call this 
subject—‘a dead factor.’ The subjects which f have termed as time- 
table-filling ones, also have either become or are tending to become 
4 dead-factors’ or at least, they are not receiving any attention. 

II 

We have seen now a few of the defects and some of the aspects 
of wastage in our present system of elementary education. We 
will further see what changes can be effected to ensure economy 
and efficiency. The most potent factor of wastage is, as has been 
already said, caused by the pre-mature withdrawal of pupils, and 
the most effective method of eliminating this wastage will be the 
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introduction of compulsory education. We seem to be satisfied now 
in that our statistics show that more than 75 per cent of the boys 
of school-going age and more than 70 per cent of the girls are 
attending the schools in the State. The figures may be correct ones; 
but our problem is the premature withdrawal of the pupils and the 
consequent wastage. If it is not time enough to think that 
elementary education should be accompanied with universal 
compulsion, it is high time to see to it that all those who are once 
admitted in a class leave schools only after completing their full 
course in elementary schools. Exceptions may be made in special 
cases. As an alternative to compulsory education, therefore, we 
may insist in having a declaration signed by the guardian at the 
time of admission to the effect that the child shall be sent to school 
until it finishes the whole course uf its elementary studies. By proper 
legislation, the guardian may be held responsible for the conduct of 
his or her ward in this matter. With some such legislation on hand 
and a broad-minded view as to the reasons -for the discontinuance 
of a student, matters can be made smooth and effective. 

We will pass on to the course of study. The course of study 
for elementary education must be extended to a period of six years 
as against the four years that we are having now. It must comprise 
of two sections—one literary and the other technical. A sentence 
from the Survey Report has again to be quoted here. “Under no 
scheme of elementary education,’’ admits the author, “ is it posible 
to include in the curriculum much more than the 3 R’s with some 
training of the hand in some useful Handicrafts.”* 

Let us take up the literary section to begin with. By this 
section, I mean the teaching of the 3 R’s and the training for the 
duties of future citizenship. Before going to the details as to the 
subjects to be learned in literary schools, a consideration as to the 
number of working days and the nature of vacations has to be made. 
I have pointed out elsewhere the desirability to increase the number 
of working days to 200 at least, in a year and to shorten the period 
of the long vacation. I have also pointed out with reasons that 
arrangements should be made for the change of standard in less 
than a year without effecting a change so far as the teacher is 
concerned. Now, what I would suggest is to divide the period of 

* Survey Report- Para x 11. 
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six years into 12 half years. To be definite with my point, let the 
first half year begin, say, by the first Monday after the 10th of 
Medom, and end a little before the middle of Kanni. Now, within 
these five months we are to make up 100 working days. And how? 
Two holidays in a week for those connected with school work 
cannot be said to he too much. But, if a Wednesday happens to be 
a public holiday, there can be no objection in making the Saturday 
that follows a working day. That is, all ‘ free-Saturi we 

call them may be made working days, and that will work up to 
100 working days, even allowing a week as Onam holidays. Let 
the next session begin by the first Monday after the 10th of Thulam 
and end by about the middle of Meenam. One week for X-mas as we 
are having now for courts and other public offices against the 
present two weeks may be sufficient; and here also we can 
make up 100 working days. The long vacation of two months i s 
thus split up into 2 vacations of a month’s duration each. It will 
also be not hard even if each of these vacations is shortened to 
29 or 28 days ; the number of working days should in no case fall 
below hundred and it will not. If there are special schools for 
Muslims who want all Fridays to be holiday, the free-Saturdays’ 
may go with them as free Sundays and there can be no objection 
in this, for Muslims are not obliged to observe all Sundays as 
holidays. It may also be so arianged with them that their Ramzan 
coincides with one of the vacations of a month’s duration. And 
for the Hindus, the first half-year coming to an end by about the 
10th of Kanni, the Navarathri holidays may fall within the vaca¬ 
tion and students may be admitted at the begining of both of these 
sessions in a year. Only such of those as have completed their 
sixth year need be admitted. Admission must also close in the first 
week after the re-opening in order to avoid hindrance in begining 
proper class-work. At present, with the re-opening some parents 
take their children to schools though they think that they are too 
young to be sent to school, they feel that they also will be too old a 
year later. Such difficulties may also be minimised by the change 
suggested. The teachers can also have ho serious complaint as to 
the number of working days, for they have their 165 days or so> 
still left as non-working days for them. Correction of composition 
exercises, going through the fair work in Algebra and Geometry 
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or the Practical Records in Physics and Chemistry and writing 
remarks on the essays produced by History students are also not to 
be attended to by a teacher of an elementary school. 

What next ? I have spoken about change of standards with¬ 
out effecting a change, so far as the class-teacher is concerned. 
What I meant was this; a batch of students must be placed under 
the care and instruction of one and the same teacher for the whole 
course of six years as far as possible. We will make arrangements 
for the lower-primary permit holders further down. "With the 
change of a class and class-teacher at the end of a year as we have 
to-day, some time has to be wasted for a mutual understanding 
between the teacher and the students. By the time the teacher 
begins to learn with some sort of definiteness as to the special liking* 
and capabilities of each of his wards, and by the time the students 
learn to love and co-operate with their teachers, there comes the 
separation. This frequent change of class-teachers, especially 
in elementary schools is also responsible for the dis-respect and 
lack of reverence in our present student population. So, a teacher 
may begin with a batch of students say a number between 35 and 
45. At the end of the first half-year, the teacher can know for 
certain as to who all are far backward requiring the same lessons of 
the standard to be taught again. The fact may be explained to the 
students and by the begining of the next half-year, such students 
may be handed down to the charge of another teacher who begins 
to teach the same lessons. In the same manner, the teacher may 
receive a few students from the next higher standard and his 
strength will also be made up. No time need be wasted in the 
name of examinations and the other paraphernalia connected with 
them. The class-teacher may have his own tests at the end of 
each session and that will lead to no wastage or misrepresentation 
of facts. Regular tution for full 1200 days in six years at the 
hands of one and the same teacher cannot but tend to turn out solid 
and substantial work, and the maxim. “Hang the teacher, if the 
pupil commits murder,’ or §ome such thing can have some weight 
with us also and the teacher cannot but feel his own responsibilities 
and adjust himself accordingly. The change of a teacher in the case 
of a few students who are depromoted or handed over to the charge 
of another, whichever it may be, cannot be avoided, however. 
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We will turn now to the question of working hours in a day 
and the nature of the subjects to be taught in literary sohools. A 
period of 2| hours in a day for each batch is all that is required- 
There must be two periods of 45 minutes each and two others of 
30 minutes each. The classes for the first six half-years may be 
called the first six standards and the classes for the other six half- 
years may be named Lower I Form, Upper I form, Lower II Form, 
Upper II Form, Lower III Form and Upper III Form respectively. 
The names do no f t matter much, though. 

Let us take up the first six standards alone. I suggest that 
the working time for these standards may be fixed at 11 A. M. to 
1. 30 P. M. The little child may have its morning pranks with its 
parents or comrades, its breakr-fast or morning ‘Kaunchi’ and 
start leisurely to school at, say, 10 in the morning. The class begins 
at 11 and ends at 1. 30. No doubt the child has to go home in the 
hot sun. But it need not run back to its school in the hot sun again, 
with its stomach full with whatever it has hastily swallowed as is 
being done today. Again, there is another sad plight that can be 
noted today. A boy of the primary school in a village runs to his 
school at 9 O’clock in the morning.. He begins to feel -hungry 
even when it is 10 or 11. And in most cases the main food for such 
children from 9 in the morning to 4. 30 in the evening—is mere 
cups of cold water available all around the school, and very often 
these children give their explanation for not going home saying 
that they are asked not to go at noon, it being anticipated that 
their rice for the day could be got only late in the evening. What 
I should like to point out is this. If it is not possible for us to 
provide for their meals, let the children be handed over to the 
charge of their parents all the more sooner, and let the starving 
child share with its mother when she is satisfying her appetitite 
with some parched rice or so under unavoidable circumstances. 

We will come now to the nature of work for these standards. 
The two long periods of 45 min. each may be used for the teaching of 
Malayalam and Arithmetic, one of 30 min. for hand-writing and the 
other for general conversation. 

It may be asked as to why I have suggested 30 min. for hand¬ 
writing and not for dictation. The hand-writing of our students 
requires much more attention than what it receives today. In 
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the hand-writing is contained even an element of charaoter- 
building, formation of temperament, a training to concentrate 
one’s attention and something more. We may leave aside all 
those aspects of Graphology now. A neat and legible hand-writing 
with the letters well-formed is always something covetable* But 
attention is to be paid to it in the very beginning itself. If the 
teacher just goes round inspecting the manner in which the slates 
and. pencils are handled and noting the ways in which the letters are 
shaped by the pupils and if he is offering his kind help and corrections 
when required, much improvement can be made in this respect. 

So, hand-writing is to be given its due share of importance 
and attention, and dictation can rather be made up through the 
classes for Malayalam and hand-writing. 

Passing on, I have to make one or two remarks about the 
other 30’ which I propose may be utilised for general conversation 
for the first six standards. The object of this class must be to 
train and help the pupils to enter into free conversation with their 
teacher and to sow seeds of great and valuable lessons of practical 
importance in the fresh and resourceful soil of the brains of our 
future citizens. All the knack and tact of the teacher should be 
used here. The teacher with a better pay must be trusted more 
and left to himself so far as this class is concerned rather than 
framing a strict curriculum for this. He may seize any opportunity 
or incident of interest inside the class room or outside it to tell a 
story, to teach a moral, to give a lesson on cleanliness, to bring 
home to the young minds as to the greatness of God, to convince 
them as to the help the Government is rendering to the public and 
so on. It must be remembered that the results of the 30’ spent 
every day in this class, are to be found not in an answer book but 
in the actual life of the pupil as a citizen. The main feature of 
the class must be a hearty conversation between the teacher and 
the pupils, accompanied with laughter even, and the real object 
must be the making up of honest and earnest men and women. 
I have done now with the vfirst six standards, thpugh a slight 
change in the subjects for the pupils of V and VI standards is 
suggested later. 


( To be continued.) 
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BY 

S. GAN APATHY IYER, M. A., L. T., 

Teacher, St. Aloysins’ High School, EUhuruth. 

It is not easy to decide where ‘play’ ends and ‘earnest’ begins. 
Play merges almost imperceptibly into work. In Nature’s great 
experiment of evolution, she had turned a sharp curve when she 
began selecting species for their capacity to play, finally leading 
to the creation of man. Man now enjoys his present high place 
among the creatures of the earth through this inherent instinct of 
play. 

Let us see how this instinct occurs in varied forms and inten¬ 
sity in various species. A kitten hunting a woollen ball, and a 
young girl playing the housewife with her doll are commonplace 
examples of the tendency to play, in an animal and in a human 
being. How does the instinctive urge in the kitten to hunt after 
the inanimate ball differ from the impulse in a mature cat to run 
after a live mouse? Why do we call the apparently earnest 
attentions paid by a child to the lifeless doll only play, while a real 
mother’s attitude to the child of her bosom does not strike us as 
frivolous? The difference is this:— In the adult cat the impulse to 
hunt is actuated by the organic emotion hunger, whereas in the 
kitten such a trend is absent. In the girl, her actions are divorced 
from the real emotion such as the desire to protect her young one. 

Allhough man reacts to the same common instinct as any 
other lower animal (say, a bee), in him these instincts are not 
quite so specific and well-defined or unmodifiable. In the bee there 
is no period of childhood ; consequently there is no period of play. 
It plunges itself into the serious occupation of its life as soon as it 
emerges out of its little cell. If the food commonly consumed by 
the other members of the species were absent from its environment, 
it would die. In the case of an animal, in the higher rung of the 
ladder, and which has more or less protracted period of childhood, 
the absence of the proper food would only cause its hunting instinct 
to be turned towards the nearest available food. In the latter 
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animal, the hunting instinct will not be as well-defined as in the 
bee. It is here that the phenomenon of play operates. A new 
meaning can be assigned to the expression ‘ survival of the fittest. 
The fittest need not necessarily be the mightiest or the biggest, but 
may be applied to those most fitted to learn to play. This, probably, 
is how man has won in the race against other animals. 

The period of childhood is most lengthy in man. Because his 
instincts are the least fixed, and because of his childhood period of 
play, he has acquired the greatest power of adaptability to environ¬ 
ment, which makes him essentially an animal that learns. “ It is 
far more important to be able to learn than to have learnt.” Hence 
it is the task of education to exploit to the utmost this tendency 
in man to play. 

Various hypotheses have been forwarded to explain this 
interesting phenomenon of play. It is well to remember that these 
are only hypotheses, although they, considered together, seem to 
provide a satisfactory explanation. 

Herbert Spencer argued that play was expression of superfluous 
energy. Young children have more energy than they need have 
for the harmonious growth of their mind and body, and therefore 
they ‘ let off steam.’ But this does not wholly explain the tendency, 
for even the most tired boy is easily lured to the play-field. 
Secondly, if what the organism needs is only the releasing of 
bottled-up energy, there is no reason why play is not often a mere 
formless discharge of energy, but takes shapes as organised sports 
and games. The surplus steam let off from the engine does not 
improve the engine itself, whereas the growing boy does improve 
by play, which enables him to find his own powers of mind, body 
and spirit. 

Another interesting theory is that the period of play prepares 
the animal for its future life. The instincts during the period are 
exercised before they are called upon to operate in the serious 
activities of adult life. Higher animals are helpless when born 
while lower animals do not spend their time in frivolity. Therefore 
the former utilize their period of immaturity in training themselves 
for the serious business of adulthood. The boy plays the parts of a 
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car-driver, school-master or policeman, and the girl nurses a doll, 
thus perfecting themselves to a life of serious business and sacred 
motherhood. The sponsors of this theory suggest that the child is 
unconsciously trying out, one after another, various occupations of 
the future man. 

Closely following the above suggestion, but not necessarily 
contradicting it, is the explanation that, the boy is not so much 
anticipating and rehearsing the activities of the future life, as look¬ 
ing back and recapitulating those of his remote ancestors. Playing 
at hide-and-seek, chasing, fishing, building houses and shelters on 
trees, camping and hyking are some of the common games of boys, 
and these remind us of the past history of the race. If these 
activities have been found to be of service by our ancestors, they 
may be of use to us in the future as well. 

A psychological explanation of this universal tendency to play 
is that certain instincts (like pugnacity) and emotions do not find 
direct scope for their operation, and that the strain of their 
stupendous energy is relieved by a new channel being substituted 
for their expression. In civilized life the fighting tendency cannot 
find scope for its exercise without the individual running into 
physical discomfort such as prison. But the same instinct operates 
when we play foot-ball or write a trenchant article against an evil 
custom. Every game we play, every debate we enter into, is a 
sham fight—only no blood is shed or even anger exhibited. 

Physical games are not the only method in which play 
manifests itself. It is surprising to witness the zeal with which 
people past the middle age occupy themselves in apparently absurd 
antics round a scout camp-fire. I am sure, these same persons 
would consider themselves too well-behaved to act the part of 
comedians in their ordinary lives. Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru 
mentions how he used to stand on his head, when in prison. Apart 
from what good this might have been able to do for his brains, it 
must certainly have afforded him pleasure, if only it was to look at 
the little world around him from an inverted point of view. These 
unconventional activities of men, which in calmer moments they 
themselvers will ridicule have certainly a very healthy influence 
upon their minds. 
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Very often we enjoy play at second-hand When we watch 
the enactment of a drama or a moving picture our bottled-up 
emotions are to some extent relaxed. We project ourselves into 
the part of the hero and share the emotions he portrays. The reason 
why we enjoy the actions of a clown is that we like to see others 
do what we are too polite to do ourselves. 

The child is often thwarted in its activities by the interference 
of its parents with their innumerable “ donts.” This interference 
is certainly well-meant on the part of the parents, but the child 
develops a subconscious dislike, if not positive hatred towards the 
elders. Play again comes to the rescue of the child by providing 
him a vicarious channel for the expression of its suppressed feelings* 
This is the secret why children immensely enjoy the story in which 
the wicked Step-mother’s plots to ruin Cinderella are shattered at 
every step. Children glory in the discomfiture of the step-mother 
because in it they see the ignominous end of the imaginary tyranny 
of their parents. Cinemas and fairy-tales are valuable if only 
for such psychologically wholesome effect they have upon children, 
whatever ideas Dr. Montessori may hold to the contrary. 


The Role of a Successful Teacher in 
Modern Society* 

BY 

Mr. T. I. POONEN. M. A. 


I consider it a high honour to have been asked to speak to you 
this afternoon. I have been trying to fight shy of addressing 
teachers. The presence on the staff of our College of younger and 
more energetic colleagues with a plentiful gift of the gab has in 
recent years been shielding tbe older lecturers at Alwaye from the 
attentions of those who are in quest of platform speakers, and I 
was taken aback when I was unceremoniously disturbed at Chapel 

* Lecture delivered at Ernakulam Teachers' Group Conference on 18th 
Karkadagam 1116. 
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Service last Sunday evening by your enthusiastic and impetuous 
Secretary with a peremptory command to speak on this occasion. 
My special connections with this place, not to speak of the insist¬ 
ence of your Secretary, gave me no alternative but to agree and I 
am here before you, oppressed though I am by a consciousness of 
my having nothing to say to you which has not been said already 
on similar occasions and in more convincing tones. 

It is difficult for me to lace an Ernakulam audience without 
emotion. 

It seems to me that it was yesterday that I entered the 
precincts of what was then known as the Ernakulam College 
forty-three years ago as a pupil of the lowest class in the school. 
The years that have rolled on since then have not been uneventful 
in the history of Education in Cochin. But it is not my purpose 
this afternoon to review the outstanding developments in 
Education in the State during the past four decades and more. 
To do so would be to carry coals to Newcastle. I have nothing 
very learned, systematic or profound to say to such a body of 
distinguished educationists as are assembled here this afternoon. 
I do not wish to pose as a mentor. Yet if I dare to speak to you 
on what should be considered the role of the successful teacher in 
modern society I should be considered as merely comparing 
notes with you. The hackneyed expression “the sorriest of 
trades, but the noblest of prefessions” as applied to the teacher 
is not without significance. But much as we might deplore 
the pitiable economic plight of some of us, men and women 
engaged in the profession of teaching, I wish that rather than 
harp on our disabilities we chose to impress ourselves with the 
greatness of our vocation and the exacting demands it makes on us 
in the matter of efficiency and social usefulness. 

We are living in anxious times. The world-order which we 
have been accustomed to regard as stable and unalterable has been 
rudely upset more than once in living memory. No leadership 
seems to be safe. Balfours, Asquiths, Lloyd Georges, Chamberlains, 
Woodrow Wilsons, Clemencaus, Czar Nicholases and Kaiser 
Williams have appeared on the stage of history, appropriated to 
themselves the attention of the world for some time and then been 
relegated to the background. The leader of yesterday is a nobody 
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to-day. New men, strange faces, other minds, control the show. 
In this strange world with perpetual changes of dominant 
ideas and leadership, where is mankind to seek enduring 
guidance unless it be in its teachers? Well might Matthew 
Arnold say 

“ Yours is the praise, if mankind 
Hath not as yet in its march 
Fainted and fallen and died. 

Ye like angels appear 
Radiant with ardour divine : 

Beacons of hope, Ye appear ! 

Langour is not in your heart, 

Weakness is not in your word, 

Weariness noton your brow 
Ye alight on your van ! at your voice 
Panic, despair, flee away 
Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn? 

Praise, re-inspire the brave. 

Order, courage, return. 



Ye fill up the gaps in our files. 

Strengthen the wav'ering line, 

Stablish, continue, Our march 
On to the bound of the waste* 

On to the city of God. 

All this may seem pure idealistic moonshine to those who are too 
much absorbed by what are called the practical tasks of a 
work-a-day world and believe that Educationists are idealists who 
have no place where the hard problems of actual life have to be 
faced. Yet we do well to remember that Educationists are engaged 
in a sort of statesmanship to serve their country as their country 
deserves to be served by enlightened and disinterested men and 
women. In our own day and generation we have in our own 
country such illustrious names as Srinivasa Sastri and Paranjapai 
who have shown that the teacher can well be a man of affairs. 
But in the history of the Twentieth Century there stands out in 
the roll of fame one illustrious teacher who has attained to the 
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greatest place in the political world ever reached by a member of 
our profession. I mean Woodrow Wilson, College Professor, 
President of Princeton University, Governor of New Jersey, 
President of the United States for eight years, and virtually 
world ruler for a year and seven months. As an Educationist, he 
had a substantial record of achievement of which any man might 
be proud. But in America, as nowhere else in the world, the 
College Professor has immense weight in Politics and on his tired 
shoulders devolved the task of steering the world in a supreme 
crisis. In him the - modern world for the first time came under the 
dominion of an idealist, not as a lieutenant, not as a counsellor, 
not as an upper servant of any king or Commander, but for a year 
and seven months as the vicegerent of his God. It was all but a 
prophetic hour when mankind for a moment saw rising the 
millenium of which saints and holy men dream. Rarely since the 
days of Marcus Aurelius has probably such an idealist ever been 
enthroned in the seats of the mighty. If in living memory such 
great political height has been climbed by a teacher who read and 
wrote and lectured on the Science of Government, there is 

X 

sufficient justification for us to hold our profession in honour 
although the emoluments of a good many of us would not satisfy 
the man who considers the labourer to be worthy of his hire. Yet 
as teachers whose duty it is to make an imprint upon students and 
-to influence their whole lives in the direction of making them 
feel that public duty demands and requires that what is right 
should not only be made known but made prevalent, that what is 
evil should not only be detected but defeated, should we not learn 
to estimate the success of our lives—not by the wine drunk, but by 
the wine poured forth ? not by what we enjoy, but by what we 
surrender, sacrifice and give.? We have to be of service to others. 
We hear so much spoken of service and leadership. The true 
leader is really a servant of humanity, he who washes the feet 
of the needy and the oppressed. At a time like the present, this 
truth should be powerfully driven home to our minds. After all, is 
not this a time of soul-searching for the teacher ? Every upheaval 
that the world has seen is a gentle reminder that something is 
wrong with the world. And is it not best for us to try to find out 
what is wrong with the world and what is the true remedy ? 
Often the true remedy is inner moral reformation, not mere 
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external adjustment. How can we hope to help others to shoulder 
life’s burdens and solve life’s problems if we have not ourselves 
attained to self-mastery and become possessed of a life-giving 
message ? One of the world’s greatest teachers has warned 
mankind against the blind leading the blind and an eminent 
epistle-writer has counselled men and women of the danger of too 
many teachers with nothing to lead. So it becomes necessary to 
ask ourselves whether we have something solid to contribute to 
the world’s life. If we wish to impart to the world the spirit of 
cheerfulness and self-reliance, i,t is necessary that we should have 
ourselves battled with moroseness and despondency and overcome 
these great enemies of the human spirit. It must be possible 
to say of us 

“In the gloom of November we passed 

Days not of gloom at thy side; 

Seasons impair’d not the ray 

Of thine ever cheerfulness clear.” 

Are we not to be both centres and diffusers of light 
and joy ? 

Ours is a great vocation. But if the salt has lost its savour, it 
is no good. Unless there is spiritual vigour in us, we cannot be of 
use to others. The highest service we can render to others is to 
cleanse them from the contamination of the evil which does so 
easily beset them. Are we doing it ? Otherwise we are not 
fulfilling our proper role in society. We must be able to overcome 
the evil in and around us. We must upraise the humble 

good from the ground, sternly repress the bad, and rouse 

those who, with open eyes, tread down the border land. 
If lapses from morality and want of honesty in financial matters 
are our weak points, how dare we hope that our ministry shall 
succeed ? After all, to us is committed the building-up of the 
nation, the giving of the proper mould to the plastic material that 
we handle. God grant that we be worthy of this great privilege 
and solemn commission. Have we a sense of vocation ? On this 
subject, let there be no cant. Let us frankly admit that 

many of us have chosen this work not necessarily because we 

responded to an inner urge to do so, but only because we felt that 
a respectable place in society and a modest competence were 
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assured by it. May be* we dared not take risks with the future, 
adventuring along what might prove to be perilous tracks, and 
rather than aiming at uncertain and slippery greatness we 
preferred the smooth course of safety. No disgrace need be 
attached to us if such were our motives. But whatever be the 
circumstances that decided* our choice, whether it be desire of 
distinction, easy circumstances and placid safety or higher 
consideration, let us now make up our mind that we are out to 
serve, let us brace ourselves to a career of service, let us be 
resolute in our determination to carry out the high traditions of 
our calling. 

Are we doing the right thing by our students ? Do we not 
at times reserve our courtesy to the well-to-do ? Are we not guilty 
of paying more attention to the brilliant student than to the 
backward ? Do we take pains to find out the potentialities of 
each and afford adequate scope for the development of each one’s 
distinctive strong point ? When our pupils are oppressed by care 
and anguish, do we learn to save them from the contagion of the 
dejection ? Can it bo said of us 

“ If, in the paths of the world, 

Stones might have wounded thy feet, 

Toil or dejection have tried- 
Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing \ To us thou wert still 
Cheerful and helpful and firm. 

Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself. 

And at the end of the day 
O faithful Shepherd ! to come 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand.” 

No work is worth the doing unless we are able to correlate it to 
a vision we have caught of the whole of life. The value of vision 
in life is very great and it is highly essential that we should lead 
our pupils to shape their career on that vision. And we must 
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have a passionate interest in the subject we teach. If I have 
no passionate interest in History and the study of Government, 

I have no justification for being a teacher of History. -If I do 
not believe in morality and religion I must not impart moral 
or religious instruction. A teacher must, above all, be sincere and 
possessed of strong convictions. 

We are called upon to lead. A leader must lead. If condi¬ 
tions are wrong, we are not to acquiesce in them but to labour for 
their removal, and we must be prepared to develop the spirit of 
team work. Many of us are failures in life simply because we can¬ 
not co-operate with others and see the point of view of the other 
fellow. If we fail to co-operate with colleagues, not all our eru¬ 
dition or brilliance can be of much use to others. Some people are 
too selfconscious, too much aware of their abilities and very much 
blind to the merits of others. Let us keep ourselves clear of vanity 
and envy in all their forms. It is inevitable that all of us have 
defects and failings of one kind or other. Let us take to heart the 
words of Goethe “ Fellow-sinners all, let us forget and forgive ”. 
All of us are not equally gifted in all matters. There are limits to 
our powers and our effectiveness. But all can be systematic, 
courteous and painstaking. And we must care not to let our 
colleagues down before students or the public. We must not 
expatiate on their weaknesses, but rather let us wax eloquent 
on their strong points. Above ail, let us not hesitate to speak 
out our mind and give a decided lead when our convictions 
are strong. We must act with- firmness when firmness is 
called for. By choice or accident, we have betaken ourselves 
to a profession charged with grave responsibilities. Let us be 
worthy of our vocation. 

A man resting on his oars is of little service to his society. 
Therefore we must, if we wish to be successful teachers, be prepared 
to work strenuously and be unremitting in our efforts to learn as 
long as there is breath in our nostrils. Let us then, faced as we are 
by pressing problems of various kinds even in these anxious days, 
lift up our eyes and contemplate the glory and grandeur of the 
giants that have lived before us and draw inspiration from their 
example. Let us do our humble best to conserve and continue 
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their great work in all humility and earnestness* The torch of 
learning is in our hands; We must not allow it to be hidden under 
a bushel and extinguished. Let it be our noble resolve and high 
endeavour to pass it on with undiminished if not increased lustre. 
Then shall we be found faithful in our stewardship. Then shall we 
be found diligent in applying our teaching to the problems of our 
country and improve its ideals. Otherwise we fail and the nation 
perishes. Let us not then mourn for the handful of silver denied to 
us. Let us not regret the riband that does not Stick in our coats. Let 
us march forward assured in the belief that there is no nobler ex¬ 
perience in life then to spend and be spent for the youth of the 
land. And ours shall be the glorious opportunity to testify “ I have 
lived, seen God’s hand through a life-time; and all was 
for best! ” 
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Proceedings of Business session 
of c. w. T. A. 


The delegates’ meeting of the Cochin Women Teachers’ 
Association was held on Thursday, 3-6-1116, in the Girls’ High 
School, Irinjalakuda, with Mrs. K. M. George, B. A., L. T., 
Inspectress of Schools and President of the Association, in the 
Chair. After the Annual Report was read and passed, the Executiv e 
Committee was elected. 

Mrs. K. M. George, B. A., L. T., Inspectress of Schools, Trichur 

—President. 

„ A. Velayudha Menon, B. A., L. T., Headmistress, Girls’ High 
School, Ernakulam—Vice-President. 

Smy. P. Ammu Amma, B. A., Girls’ High School, Ernakulam— 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

„ V. K. Droupathy Amma—(Trichur), 

Rev. Sr. Joan „ 

Rev. Sr. Pauli (Kuzhikattusseri) 

Smy. K. Kalliyanikutty Amma (Kunnamkulam) 

„ P. M. Devaki Amma (Irinjalakuda) 

„ M. Nanikutty Amma (Chittur) 

„ M. Kochammu Amma (Cranganore) 

„ P. Lakshmikutty Amma (Urakom) 

Rev. Sr. Phidaris (Ernakulam) 

It was resolved to organise new Groups at Chalakudy, 
Trippunithura, Kandassankadavu, Wadakanebery, Mattancheri 
and Ollur. 

Ernakulam, I P. Ammu Amma, B. A., 

12—6—1116. ) Secretary, C. W. T, A. 


Member. 

11 

11 

u 
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Group conferences. 

MATTANCHERI. 

The Group Conference was held on 17th and 18th Karkitagom 
1116 (1st and 2nd August 1941), in the H. E. H. M. M. High 
School. 116 teachers from all the schools in the Group and a few 
parents and guardians were present. After prayers by §hiromani 

A. V. Krishna Warriar and the Presidential Address by Mr. 
C. K. Hanumanthachar, Mr. P. K. Rama Varma Thirupad, B. A., 

B. T., gave a model lesson to Form V in “English,’" which was 
followed by Mr. T. K. Vamanan, B. A., B. T., opening a symposium 
on “ Language Teaching.” 

Mr. A. V. Krishna Warriar presided over the after-noon 
session when' Mr. Harinarayana Kamath, Headmaster, E. S. 
Vypeen, gave a model lesson to Form Til on “ Malayalam Poetry” 
and Shiromani P. V. Krishna Warrier, Sanskrit Pandit, 
H. E. H. M. M. High School, read an interesting paper on 

<f i8i^cgTf|-«,^H3a3tTtoflaa ajoolo oflejosjanruo 

The second day’s function was held under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. .E. K. Subrahmanya Aiyar, B. A., L. T., Headmaster, 
H. E. H. M. M. High School. After Mr. P. Ramachandra Pai’s 
Lesson to Class IV in “English,” Mr. T. Kerala Varma Thirupad, 
B. A., B. T., read a thought-provoking paper on “Intelligence Tests.” 

At 3-30 p. m., the business session was held when the annual 
report was read and passed. The following resolutions were 
then passed. 

1. Condolence on the sad 'demise of H. H. Sir Sree 
Rama Varma. 

2. Felicitations to H. H. Sree Kerala Varma, Maharaja of 
Cochin, on H. H’s. accession to the Gadi. 

3. Expression of loyalty to H. H. and prayer for long life 
and prosperity. 

4. That a scarcity allowance of 10 per cent of their pay be 
granted to all sirkar and aided teachers drawing a salary of 
Rs. 25 or below. 

The function terminated with cheers to H. H. The Maharaja. 

Mattancheri, } A. R. Narayana Pal, 

19-—12—1116.) Secretary. 
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ERNAKULAM. 

The joint Conference of the Ernakulam Group of the C. T. A. 
and C. W. T. A. was held in the Girls’ High School, Ernakulam, on 
Friday and Saturday, 17th and 18th Karkitagom 1116. 

The first session on Friday was presided over by Mrs. Velayudha 
Menon when papers on “ The Montessori System of Education ”*and 
te ” were read by Smy. P. Ammu 

Amma, G. H. S., Ernakulam, and Vid wan T. M. Chummar, S. H. 
H. S., Thevara, and Mr. N. Kannan Nair, Hindi Pandit, G. H. S., 
Ernakulam, took a lesson in Hindi. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. K. Raman Menon, Inspector 
of Schools, Mr. E. J. Antony, Headmaster, Convent, G. H. S., 
Chathiath presided during the afternoon session. The Drawing 
Master of the G. H. S., Ernakulam, took a lesson in Drawing while 
Mr. T. Narayana Menon spoke on some defects of teaching now 
seen in schools and Vidwan A. D. Hari Sarma showed with quota¬ 
tions some difficulties in teaching the language texts. 

Rev. Fr. Peter Thomas, Headmaster, S. H. H. S., Thevara, 
occupied the chair on Saturday forenoon. Mr. V. Sreedhara Menon, 
S, R. V. H. S., Ernakulam, read a paper on “ n\>oan«JTol©&i nxoarflayo” 
which was followed by a lesson in Elementary Science by Mr. S. 
Lakshmna Aiyar, Convent G. H. S., Chathiath. After that, 
Vidwan N. V. Achari, S. R. V. H. S., Eranakulam spoke on 

<c & ovocyfl:3)^rcnloragg. nrunacno 


The business session was held at 2 P. M. under the presidency 
of Mr. Joseph V. Manjuran. Aftet the Annual Report was read 
and adopted, Messrs. E. J.* Antony, (Headmater, Convent G.* H. S., 
Chathiath), K. N. Sankara Menon (St. Albert’s H. S.) and N. J. 
Joseph (St. Albert’s H. S.) were elected the President, Vice- 
President and Secretary respectively. 

Mr. Thomas Manjuran, Puisne Judge, High Court, presided 
over the public meeting when Mr. T. I. Punnan of the Union College 
Alwaye, delivered a lecture (published elsewhere). Mr. Manjooran 
said that the teachers should inculcate in the minds of the pupils 
the correct lead regarding their attitude towards the war as, in his 
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opinion, even the prayers of all the pupils would be enough to win 
the war. 

Resolutions felicitating H. H. the Maharaja on H. H’s. acces¬ 
sion to theGadi andSmy.V. K. Lakshmikutty Valia Naithyaramma 
were passed. 

The pupils of the St. Terasa’s Convent G. H. S., and the Girls* 
H. S., treated the audience with delightful music. 

N. J. Joseph, 

Ernakulam. Secretary. 


GOVERNMENT PROCEEDINGS. 

School Note Books—reduction in number 

Read letter C. 16637/1116 dated 23rd June 1941 from the 
Director of Public Instruction. 

“ I beg to submit that the question of reducing the number of 
note books in schools has already been receiving my attention. 
I would recommend that the number of note books to be used 
in schools may be limited as follows 

i. Class III and Preparatory Class. — 2 note books of 80 
pages each. 

II. Class IV. —2 note books of 80 pages each and one of 200 
pages for Arithmetic. 

iii. Lower Secondary Department. —1 note book of 200 pages 
for Arithmetic—5 note books of 100 pages each for all the 
other subjects together. 

iv. Upper Secondary Department. — 1 note book of 400 pages 
for Arithmetic and Algebra ; 1 note book each of 100 
pages for Second Language, English Composition, 
English Text, Geometry, History and Geography arid 
Elementary Science. 
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1 note book in special form for each of the optional subjects 
in Forms v and vi. 

Uniformity of note books need not be insisted on. Even 
ordinary stitched books should be allowed.” 

Order R. Dis. 22681\ 16 dated 27th June 1941. 


The Director’s recommendation is approved. 


(By Order of the Government of Cochin). 
P. V. Raphael. 

Joint Secretary to Government. 


Tett Book. Order R. Dis. 28672116 dated 8th July 1941. 

The constant change of Text Books in the schools of the State 
has been a subject matter of great complaints from the public in 
general and the guardians of pupils in particular. It is feared that 
often, for no valid reason, text books are changed benefiting only 
the publishers of the same at the expense of the poor guardians of 
pupils. This system has to be stopped once for all. A set of books 
once prescribed should remain in force and should not be changed 
for a period of six years. Proper care and caution ought to be 
bestowed at the time of prescribing the text books. Carelessness 
or indifference in an important qmtter like this is sure to have 
ruinous and far-reaching consequences. The hardship that is 
caused by constant changes in text books is indeed real and 
painful. It is, therefore, the considered opinion of Government 
that text books once prescribed should ensure for a period of six 
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years and should not be changed unless very valid and specific 
grounds for a change are made out. 


(By order of the Government of Cochin). 
P. V. Raphael 

Joint Secretary to Government. 


* 


*. 


♦ 


* 


Admission—Girl Students — Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam. 

Order R. Dis. 2224ljl6 dated 30th June 1941. 

In pursuance of the orders contained in the Government 
Proceedings read as first, second and third papers above, women 
who seek admission in the Maharaja’s College in those, groups 
which are provided for in the St. Teresa’s College are refused 
admission till all the seats in the St. Teresa’s College in the groups 
concerned are filled up and full fees are levied from women 
students in the, Maharaja’s College in the groups in which 
St. Teresa’s College is affiliated to the Madras University. It is 
the considered opinion of- Government that students belonging to 
either sex should have the liberty to choose their educational 
institutions whether they be High Schools or Colleges. There is 
also no reason why some of the girl students of the Maharaja’s 
College alone should enjoy the fee concession. Government are, 
therefore, pleased to cancel the restrictions imposed in the 
Government Proceedings read above as 1st, 2nd and 3rd papers 
above in the matter of admission of , girl students in the 
Maharaja’s College and also the rule regarding payment of fees at 
full rate in the Groups referred to. 

(By order' of the Government of Cochin) 
P. V. Raphael 

Joint Secretary to Government. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

Prescribed Drawing Books—Purchase of— 

Order dated 26th July 1941 D. Dis. 18747 of 1116, 

The purchase of the prescribed Drawing books will not bp 
insisted on in English schools also during the current Educational 
year, in view of the special circumstances of the year. Those who 
do not purchase the books should, however, be instructed to draw 
on the pattern of the pictures in the prescribed books. 

(Sd.) For Director. 

Correction slips to Cochin Education Code, Volume I. 

No. 122 dated 25-6-1941, R. Dis. 20689 of 1116. Add the 
following as Note 3 to Article 43. 

“ Transfer certificates prepared at the request of the guardian 
will be kept in the school for a period of one calendar monthfrom 
the date of preparation of the certificates and cancelled if the 
guardian does not arrrange on proper acknowledgment to receive 
them in the meantime. Subsequent requests for the same certi¬ 
ficates made outside the periods mentioned in the article shall be 
considered only on payment of the penalty fees prescribed.” 

No. 124 dated 27-6-1941, R. Dis, 20692 of 1116. 

Delete the last sentence of Article 31—Add the following as a 
sub-paragraph. 

“ Half-yearly promotions in literary schools may be permitted 
by the Director.” 
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EXCHANGES. 


1. THE COCHIN SCOUT. 

2 . THE MAHARAJA’S COLLEGE MAGAZINE, ERNAKULAM. 

3. THE BOMBAY TEACHERS’ JOURNAL.. 

4. THE HYDERABAD TEACHER. 

5. BULLETIN OF THE RAMAVARMA RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

6. THE ST. THOMAS’ COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 

7. THE GOSREE VIDYARTHI. 

8. THE RAJARSHI. 

9. THE KARNATAK JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

10. THE EASTERN ECONOMIST. 

11. THE SUBHASHINI. 

12. THE SAHAKARANAPRABHODHINI. 

13. ST. TERESA'S COLLEGE ANNUAL. 

14. THE PUNJAB TEACHERS’ JOURNAL, LAHORE. 

15. THE U. P. EDUCATION, GORAKHPUR. 

16. THE T. D. HIGH SCHOOL GOLDEN JUBILEE SOUVENIER. 
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om 3)lo3 £$aajooaf) '^aJIgOGCUGc/acri fcoaoooooalsoQnsoolflji ^godo^I ’ 

6)f26)gj 6>(2)6>g_J 3cdj0mg_aJQS5T3^(rr)l (00(20000^(0^6)^(0)3)0(10(0)0 (200>o 
a00 (23<Doeasro)aO(3al(3l<eQ(TY3. Gcaxofi(oral6)ej e>(& i£_j(3d3>oojca>c^6)S 
.aol©® a^)0 cr\)°ci_QS(20QQn gjojlas ^aajooala^l^pcolteQcrra! 31 $ § 
ceoLOdOado, £2aoo<a>oojj6ooOo ($3)£JOcQ)aiQO>l6)ej aig^oodfeg.as <a>03jo 
aJO3QQ)6rr§<0)l^j. <a_^(|si]ajl'0) l oro)l6)( , Ao jojI&j orf)<pe4o&>cte(2O0G£2 (Qtoqj 
o&glajgg;. ^.3oaO<36rD«si3cb goails>s Qj(3iilo^ce^(rnlgj. 

2>6rn^^ajogrr\jQaoi<o)^(a-|Qo(iJtaooai(oig) s^ojlxyWdT) e<e*o>o:>OQQ> 
qg)!f(OTO).Qjrrb snjOaPjGe-’Oc^^aolcro 0 orog^o 63$1 <>yotb*> au J j0CTV>03lctb6>& 
(2O0o ^rorracajolcd^oQ'Oaji 3Y2)Qc/3aJ3aoc2) &>m crvoaol^o ox, tgl <&% 
ajoofc or33,^aO(oro)lo3 a\>oul.c^- «orooaDlraijej<di^l6)OQi 6 )a_) 0 §liy ^tfla^l 
cro^arl^GaaoliS)’ ( 2 aoo<&«ajl <d36rg^a)> 000^)03 o< 0 > 6 )§ ovc$30oq) 0 J 3 ) 
<^ 33 sroo(Olio—(sro^o e>(® a^aoaJ^atora^orroQcrrics^osno 0 ' g><s§c/al(yl| 
ggS>°—a^306m^LOoaijoes^oi Qja^nruol'3)lcja>©^ oolc/a^caocB)! a^jo 
6^jOOnld9^cO>Q^o JXjl06TDo 0jOJ^O^o o).OJ3^. gDU 36fT| f2aOOc8>ar)ca>6>g 

(T3TO§(aro)e0bOeJoQj6><o aJOQQxorrodto 60 3rox2c§ > )3)lja>do eoaUooDasi 
6)6r)§oaori§l©gjoi33)0cm a_)OQQ)0o. rtJTO^jOjoJlQOcOjOGJ^ sHoil^prCBOD 
aa]6n2srnl(Q_j@3lca*^Oo9j0§, ^^<ja\aJc^a2O3OQori35OT)^0«a>o6n|o, (syo 
3T0QJ3J6)S O_13l3)8crucl3)ld9}00£a«) aJC/3oOJ3O2030Qal Q)(Ott»l^jl(BCm^ 
0d9»O6TT|o ‘AGO c&eJ g^GQJSnsV aQ)OD (1^303313)1033)0071(2)0603° (O_}0C$ 
QJjjo OOe^ooloBOIOgD 0 . (SY3oG61QJ0c)-JG3C/do«) a^3tg_J61UOU)o C^fOGJOcfi) 
a) gp af)oax2)3Talo& ^crolfausoB^osm^^o. 
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@0o330c9)ajl^C$y6)S C/^^iculoOfsOeajQo 


nrxixn^cowTlcdjcb gD3 cziglo^ «939\sT5rai,^sloc^rtBom Ox® <*ej§<8?»l 
eJo8fn>°, (^cj^oolcabaT1^0(ijoav(W^6)ci^o axieJaooQ^ ®o<ofoeaLismjD®ao^ 
cSQ6Tn^0CQ) iO_jSOj®0'W (Bcfo^gf) 0Q;(2OC^o ^STDal^aJH^ J^OObG® 6CD0<fial 
(3Yo(i®o§^sl (QYOQLifb ®)SGt3Q6 )s ^LCoroiDnruclrgO CiCD^rvpejOd^ 
<a>c^o croocftaiOfai cruong^o(Sfooa^sy«5rBgiocQ) oo>aJD«5tegfkri> a^oa^oxoo^ 
^S65 T§c9j^o 6)r Lic^. a^W)0gO3ffi0QQJ ©(5^61Q4<SO<^C^aS aDGJCZ>$SrY& W 

eoniiooTlatii gD am a roro> susmjoaajOQ^^oraDOODo. cycoYtno, e5o±), «$roTl ? 
qj1o±)oq)o 0 Qjlu_iorDo a^rn^aja^QejgjOo^aorn ajeJlacoJOf® aJ^auaro) 
ODo crx)o(§QLn^pfDlc9<33cr>a. ramggojaco ^oa%rr\)_j^>T5roO(5?> crucWla.aj 
ajpraam nrvoafTlf^jej^lceQ igjlfBejOdfoasBgflQjo io_j(SQJ03cr)o aac&cucnd. 

CDQj]cr>^nrui)OCD(orz»lan^>o sgojgas^OfwOcaeigflcai cmwO^sujcDOQa) 
e>oo^o6rK>° aoDO^afl <0iaooCDOc/aorrb. ajsmjocaiOcujcQacsrTnOoto^lai 
a^)^ffica>06fT|o ^ixanrxiDOcnfCYoTlcioaJcfljOcyal (eYDGgaOofwamiQQjoerro 0 . 
nrviarjGcoaj^aoooQ) cru(b'30(k &dh» a$)o. oJsrrD^cb aJOQ^oSaJoaGJ, 
«racDja2>oraas QQ><8c/aoig®oafl<a& 04.00 oCDsl^am .ojIsj <ft>3c/^lc&i0}ga. 
aao^ladk izioa,^ aejooogflo^aii^oo nys fljr&gY^-joooaccra) gDnrra 0 
fQ^S^^caj^srarnTl^Gni 0 . aj]sroa^a^ J , CDsflcrfl., ellej, ^(g^OQaoo, 
<0«®to, i^lacnoQjla^oQJOca cru]w>, QcDaJorun, £U6mjooeje^c9£tjaaD 0 
cft>r®6VD a(j)orn) susrnjocdjOc^jOToOoQj^ (urocggaDo ffiejQoio^arooafrif^jo 
ao)<cfl<&&(arwl (sb Qj&ftaoQjoro} ajroloj(Wj)CDo Qjf®(t5r^«0«sn5mj>,. (3ira(2o)o§ 
^sl ia-)(|nrooadl^o ^tsonrooarSliT^jaooQTl aj^lsnoal^. 

'am^crS .ajajglro?) c^gic^o_cfcOS- 

croocj^cuejQorrb 

Odi&> <sai05monmooQ>° a^eJoroocob_(Uiraogo 

ao_)0(9>f3n(b GL^srrao a-ajs^rajoa}) 7 
a^crnW^CD ^-jsrixooejsIcaajdjTlajn&jo, 


ckd srn a cd gj a aacfocs^oejacyo 

qdcw> o^seTI^ 6).OJOb£2(BCD3^o 

(§ TV^ ao a 2) 0 ejl o 04 ca^ O 

f3Tf5>af)cr(Dacs^'0 QjTajceJaOoQeTlOTS)]^® 
cd 5 ] op]ug)a)gffiea n a?0(n0(^ej o 2’ 
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0^)nfT)l6BB5)cn ^ftOJOrtlOGoTl^o (Q_jCr^OQjl^|gg ckoTl «0O>8cg)<*<3>O 

<ioof06rD(orTOlf»ai§g cao^stseaa ®oj§l®fljro)^l<e«sa>Qo>o«fto 0 ©,ajc$p|ggg) 0 . 

«fbejoga|^jo (^ocurruDg ^ 0 f5T3a_icft>nii(2i0(srra o a\)oSaj^^p§Bg©W)nrra 
■ajlejfb aJoa 2 J 0 a, 6 n| o . <sYDaid> o^LDOSoc^jfaooo aruqjQoa&aJfDlogjjo© 
(oraTlas?) 04 ^.ajgflca^orr) n^stoogoc/Tlcai^oai'lfolcSQQjoscD (gxzxqqq. 
at® c&eJocsGJO^aoY® (^aoYcflejgg ajolojfflroooo ©ea>o 6 ins^o 7 gsoosl 
<S 8 £g Qjl;yajo©c& 0 snf!Z) 0 i©< 22 ) a^a^ljQe.oc^ a^cm(§niQ_jOcQ;QaJ§orn ^(5) 
a3 0 ej© 6 )a*r®raojaooQ) o^^cfl.TO°oai^nru£o<T)iziOsna 0 @raaj<YUECLi<pl 
rt5YO)oaon^> «A^^crooQDl(^jGeJoc93rtsrari(5i (roaorooslj^jl^gg© 0 . cruad&o 
efl00(^006313©^ »-3YD(§1^6Lne9j«n ^ 0 7 (SYDQJg^ <ft>ejOaJ©(2>OQQ> oJCq\ 

oDO<oQ6nsoc9QQJOrA(0)©om (srgjoaoorb eo( 0 rtjvor®l(se.i<syo 

(SdajOg.taYansaJc^o gDornaflsrw croo^Qocxyleas^ooficoOotB ^ 0 —twxuoa^cajCb 
<&%°—&>cz aj^aoofoao^o^acmcaosrro 0 Qoojoruo aQ)orra ajoc^cuorrb 
<SK>tulca>o oaf»ri(go9fiisrr§f3ngj. a^oOoo) sajocaso^^loalcoi gDcararao dCbOOJj 
asagpsna 0 ^(ar^a^cBxuoQoossB^ooon eojld^orng) 0 . nruoQjl^^oxf) 
^©iCDa^o ^uOfomnrbo^GJ^aatzioc^gg a_i(?Tl 6 irooQ)o ( 5 Y&rgjg(g)a^di< 0^040 ®to 
(^oc^c^9?ooa>a42)0<32n G(o>ocrr)lccfi>< 06 >Oo. a$)nrno(si> ^ 0^1 lu^twjn^ 
—arot^30cQ)croonQ^0(0(0ro)0(0i aeJOc&o <D<3bcr>o>1aoQ> ^g-pailo^ 

Qo9iosnsl tTl dq cm ara fSTraaaioldafboraOob_istog) 0 e >(® oroocoofosm i*o 0 

eajo < 2 O 0 aocs^,monooa 4 CYr)^o oneofirregDaosno 0 . <3TagDaJ©(0 7 

f c4)aa^.Tra <§oo<a>cju<so 7 cajoagorra? ojo©_ 

0 ) 100)^0 crflao^B Qjl(jold9je|l^a06no ( 0 ) 0 «gq>!; 

.ajlaroftcea ssoraOa^oocvujosl.^ <o><2Gd)_ 

aicro)o)aj§o oxtooocbj n^aroflooaoaj cru_J©o^jo?’ 

ag)rra (oo^Gor^ciDlcasglcai .ojlejrb (SY 0 o"l(g 6 KSi 0)0 flrooWo©o)<Soa>o ojosrnrofc 
<So_l 0 <S 0 Q>g^o. (eH3)X>JO(OaJ(ol<^0(060B^©S <^OJ 0 ^d&O)© 0 Q)aJOo 1 (§OQJ 

orur.oj'jn (3TO>oaoarb aoaoQjorocQQOoo^iTJTO) ^ajbssQJOcjulaila^orn^ 

Gdhdo£^id&: _ 

f cdiOejo ©©aJdaTtao-iocoTl ScQsQjejaoijJoo- 

0—1 

cr®&4d9j©^gjOo ajycafUoJOQof); 

©ca>§loo 1 a(aro)ocrb c&^loooasr® Qsnjej- 
Qa_j§ xuoslcoi 88 ooo) oolg^o. 
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aioobaflab a jgasBag, orojcfi^aagje&lflj?) 
t2ooa.t25^o9}^] arn«s»a^(BYa)oab 
aoaoooejla^osnf] aao<pW)aar> aru^jao 
c&ooo^omjnrnlcrra <s s3 £^>^)gL<w«5ncai.* > 

(S\q_)£2icoooq>^cidoqq; (SYojoBoacrbo (sc^aDoajOaj^sana^a^olfS^o^ 
ajlci±io3o(m2!iibODOQQ) (macg^asronacrbo %]ojn^Qjlao : acr)sn3©^Q_jool 
cboqj og)ajlas cojoa^ocnao cr^^o^^crnfaTlcYasoLj 0&40 ^ciflc^ornl^. 

<ST2»oaO©ao^sai3 0 (Uggatarznocb^ g> g<B (b ^^gjocq) <&>(!]) c/a_K&aaortBo 
cQiOCU^QQQJ^SKX^ oftiOCSfiJOJxflftDClOQa f2)0^(arB>1a5&c§gS^ CDcoTl j9QQJ0O^ (SY§) 
oaocroj&oooTl ajejg)o ^m<trfof|.^P|snf 0 , ^a-jajfaroTI ^< 2 aj 0 (®crra£^ 6 n| o . 

goajfisas rsrooacooal^^ooon rsYDcnojcjul (^aJcajcul.e8»cb gp crta 
gqjo&>« sts>)(6b aflaorol^aca>osreltolco^oooarro 0 . t&afl'U) oyoloqjo cruo 

aolns^jo s^CTDcruoao<^(ar^sa^O(moc&6ntara)]c9QaJocYagg «nr&Qjr®as coasr) 
<oyoO<ai cruoaol^jtoralan^o cnj.j(@ajo^o nro-ieoaja^o ^ileJCBaJOcb aoc/dl 


aTl^JD^d, 


qjWoojcd 


o_l 

^►aic^as 


^(Xoj0c9jm56n§''. ajloajooo, 

t9&®anao6ra% c/^aooasejo aJQjjaoQoo&jo, g> (araaavoaol ra^o. o)oo>e.fi 
cn)«sw»lantbo cojraliai gxmaosra s^ajta&iajoossBaga jaji 0 lc 0 a©^cOQcuoa^> 
OLjOao-^^cm .ojl&j<b atogjoarBro) <a>r&>_io ojeJaa-pg© ann^fal^aojo 
<fljor» 6 ) 6 n 3 cnogg(ano 0 ° <3YoacD<a,o Qo^ocKnssaOo <a>O 6 rol< 0 Qaioaa 6 n| o . 
g.QooDfosrD6si3Cb g.(3D®n^° ( 8 Yg>a<ocs 8 o (SYOn_ieJaj^tSQcuoab sr^orrb <d «3 
c/ala^anolgj. a^^ooaoajo oTjoarfl^csro^acrfoo crua£>2sao3#gg ctudcb 
c^aasr® cvo-jg^a^o <Ojg}oaoart5), ‘eocudoo^as avaoooo>a<BY»o%<§js\ qjg^ 

nrucl^la)©^—/sro^o m&msortJioaooon_aigrnVa^ acGjla^daQcuoooo 

6 nt>° ^ajoi^aTlctfcOo ^(or^ac^sirregD 0 . tarasa-pcb oaocy^Q^o cruoaol 
f^jaAo, ^rmcocr>(cral(ai (SYocurmfol^j^o^oeLjo aOaoOcuaO^ 

g0oa©0o9,aQ»aoai^ ^aDCD^ajfo^^taooal, cru^^a^(Dc& 0 Occn<OT®) 
ffloooaJTo^GooQjararo) ^cnmo^ cDaoTl^fflcajOg^o.* 


nrra 


* « 4 ). sajejo^axxasmorrf oaf). a(j). a(j)c&. si. a« as <s*o 

aojoaaKa^cal'oi rfbsloa a®oirnoa<ai£ 0 (mae^3nJlA3eo)Ort-i<fl>n(VoOfi»50Q 

jbos nrvo^t0<0)^(S(a2i^aTiaia>l,tji aiijqg ,i-ja\>oC/3o. 
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OjHolj6)6)aj^(DrD)l6^QJ 


(<i£j). COOroOQQJSrDGtZKSOOOO^, 

cnfl. n@)o. a^)^°. 6)©aDa^Oo^ <g^crg(b.) 


olcDruc^, aDlrwscB gooey (3Y$aDO(oajlaOO(0«5T3Cb gD^OiflcfcOci^ 
65J3gfW> aolo^(20Q;0©S Cn^c0^^^©nd3<3CYY3aJdMno CIOt^cdQ 0 Crg6U3c9€)§ 
«9jOo aj(d06)'a> caj^lj^^§oaicmr5)06rro°; otoldojo <Ygoj<B.as>§c9jcb 6 dj 3 
(julc9QaDaJoaflio rtrroajc^©s ^o©) a aJoQ^0<^Qs^dS&rm©arr> ooaalajl^ 
ceaga^oTormlarra croDj&c^($6rT§ 0 . a^amodsi aflaaisnjoou a^om ctooSqj 
(OY oTloi gyscuoh a2)0©.TT)0(Yiai^©^(T»a§gfoOat) 0 , a^)©cQjo m^caaTla^pdfl 
<0Q<m rtiro(200c£bo s^crxaseOo ajIaiiculcuoWaaooOGQn odssb^&s ^aJW 
8Harirt5)6)f5«n GbQcmo dxssmo asrol^d^aas^ldsi ^(Soj<a^(?d96)©nffla»f«aT) 
sc^OjcxJCtD > WoQj'TUDrm©orn smglajosncxsi^jo. sq°d £><tb «0>o arr)o6)caj06rr§ 
dn©cYD<3^osrra 0 8 ^ 005513^,0 aTlo^iQQQJ^asYonQej ^LCac^'O^oii 

« 0 iOo f3roo\6r5r3Tl<n(Sc0G)6n§@ o ^^oaJc/^jaoasrocrra ojocq crr.g) 0 . 
furoajocao aruosan^QtmJoOo gsaosl ©©(juc^Q®YZ»o§^slcajGnB^ 

©iUc^omoJcftaio, aQ)@ ^(^£)©n_i§ oru^Qoc^>on(5rml(Ot)Oolonao ®<9fla 
coo^aion^ cruoaulc&^6)aorra Qjlo±i©©ai^^caj0o93t5r5)0c96)a2i oraoco istg> 
.aJOci^affiOfi) croltsooooftjiejcrto. 


oTlaiJe^aJ^dSYwl^feJ la-jLOac^^/^aajoaja^a-jOol \a_j<75flaJ00l>£t3 
onorTyDoa Qoojoaon, oj^a±i©©cu^rt5Y7»lo’3 crosses eoorzDttnrwV'aft \a-)onj]cr» 
09 j 0 eJo(^^^f 33 ©Crr)C%g^ \a_J.QJ0®o.> flJYOraflQako dlg-O^ f5YO<aO©00 aJdO 
a^a^l^aj^^SOJOab ODSttr®la2> co<saio±isfD6W3^o (BYoaJC^©S anGJO^o, 
a^ornlaj6)a2>a_iool jofloofl^crn;® (oarvoajaoaoa&lalceQo. aalnaarjjlcaO 
rare ffioaxulsoTlt^ «&©<§, gojoS)gj ©to© aj6TT$sn30coriosorr) 

aaoocraeoaiao)o^> oujoooo, micros £>do±i<juo, o£)arnlaj©a 2 > cores <$<sqj<t> 

crol o^° GGJO(2ca>OaJd3oOO(g®Y®C^o Od^c&)r?5)<2a3Y3)a#o £Z)0©o tflirtBrsO 

g,ajocroonr)a20®ooc) ou^jTln^o^ 0 goja3c/^^©ca>o§o3<3<&><SBo, d^sroldsi 


fiJTCg,) 
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®o_j§ ajlan ogDona o&o cnjo-Dca^lceQeajCSgoQrLic^OLirrntzn^joartj)^ 

6 ) (UGQ 036013 5;g3 (^CiriO0oJOYO)l;3?> laJo&OC/alcyl^^gl^}* (8Ya«D^fl0 

c&oosnio O) sera Go coriBcflieJaiocrucs^c^o <Qoa3eafi^ crunruosl^ ofl^J 
<a> 6 )g. aoafi^aj^ aJosl©^(ndg£ aft<b 6 nJ 0 rtAMz>gj, 
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§ 0 cob ojlatto arOf>^ffiloJl(d^aiC^o 0 cDOCOfisr3©<B £2)(£ra)o©c9306n§ air®®*®! 
Qjlo3do a^^fyl^cflaC^o 0.OJ3^OrO a\)^O)300Q>o (STD § ©TO) e&OGJo 0)0(0 CO 

ei$©s ©cajQ^loo^jgvg) (g)©(TT) (T)SQJ 6 n§o<^£racrr)(a)OQQT| (sroolc^nno. (a_j 

Crol^Qjla±)0©QJ 3^00000) G<fl>0u06>©(0 COnQ^rsO^Q-JO ^ 0 £Z)0OTol(Oi ©)1 

©cy§f5) 014 : 000 !) (ofld»(Z)CO^rijlGGJ^ xulej £Z)(£r3)S013Cb 6)oJG3C/al_aJ| 
©oa.o§(oro0(raar)(5)oc^o «c 8 >^Gc 9 » 0 oojlc^ 6 n| w . aoao^o>lrolajo § 0 (tjonmoo^ 
(®£BD°, ©ajoolejo& 6 i(®^©°, aJorr)lce 6 )(ra ^ 0 QSj©>e)OQa> aicwjQjsocyoco 
65r3Cb©di>06n| o (STocoajcjul 3a^o2)0©(0 (go^joflaako aj^0(5rs)l(O^CT)larra 
(0(flan^jl^6n| o . gOGaJO^o (1JIOG0 l0(OTO>l©al>O Oolci^ja2)0(6 £2i<O©)o0c&O6n§ 

ajlaualoce^loQ) .ojl&xi) ^oflj^jlolajsn^ 0 . 

(tjtoGCOcdjo c/a(3)0sr^65racb<fi<3 014^naoro goowfloo'c^ ona±)©©o)3j 
(oroTloi (Siocnjoiaoa^adOcoa^srn^^aYSOoQnascro. aaDoaooctt) ©roej^o 
&xn<b so©©) ajsrrvo©rafl©& n_»og}a2)£Z)sl^ 0 o_4ftsGn±io<ar5)aGCOo§ c^(3oo 
©-ajc^ajoarb GOJsrrs .cruo£§0(o«H3cb Gc/a©jfift^ojr®m>©nc»ls <^ 0 «jyo) 
2 >oD 0 o)al>O 0©(TUCO ; j.t5YO)le4Cb©a^§ (STOODOJUjl <2<&>0®O0£vdo (U)alj 3 oOa 

cooaolalsrz&o sft)oeJco^r)l©oQ> (a_jon_fl^. ooxiicoaaocS^ ofl 02 ) 000 ) 3^0 
0)100 aolo^<»£2n|4ooO(®aT)^crna^or5)o raroGgaDo So<ora)Wo))a 2 ) 
©©OJ^jcrAo^sas oroaOOc^Gorroo^^sl Qagoaoooco) ©cnocesTI Sscedo©© 
(OcaaO^aajorrao, <• o^n8Ga2)0(0r5)£Z)a3i20c^sn30a2) c^(3uoro)lo3Goao±io t^ono 
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orDc^jooJt&aocrwl^a* 

qHoM 6)65(^3^02)3-5)0 (TD6)O^O^S)S CrO_)(SQCy3<B(Cra)^ ^§l5)<e«)06fr|(XaJ3QQn 

o^)cnao .oJI&j xuroH^CEffisiJdh^foinrjlma c&>o<srra or©. rarDor© 0 
aTlaaisj^Qj^oaocS^ ©dhO^f®® <2aJf®cno goor© gOfaf^susmjQfcrintaai 
«>f® g.(2'3joc/o(runc©o ajglj^irnls^crraajsl (ju^^l^l(S«96)sn§fC50srra o . 
gD9 jaLi(^0^CT\Tl(aOl2)3GQ) OTUo CO ^33)1 (3^0^005° (§0©(cfl32)c9^ QjlclU 

©6)Qj'3 J j'Br<3n(Z5t> (sracrooaoo^jaooa 6)®ciDa46rg]o (SYseLitf^oerarrasjs dfooeJ 
roYg)^)Q(YD g.6r»30CQnnsnfiao)Qjnr© aj^d*® (2)0^0©. n^)nmo4 gOcormW 
to\(sb <Sd9jfo|floQ)c0^ i-nTlfatnajp^Qg^GoJoe^gg ^nrolfsol ajlans^ai^ 
(CYoricob ^frnoeQc©]oo)c9^ aaflraol rtJYQ.gOaa .ajlej 

tft. 0©6rr>65B ^601°. 

cu®^©3(2)rA nrv(^0;aralo?)CYflo'ra aj)©6rre§(©®<|DCDl^(BTB)c> “n-ifoc©> 
©oaGdMu®”6)ama i^rulfaoaooQ) <8cQ3fa<s©(aYa> rro^QfOYwlsKtbo tsrO)(^>£ 2 ) 6 fn 
<0Y?»lajia3lnr© o^lca^aJociDocal fBraaocual ODlaTlcaicb fsraojlsojlas 
a\lQ3aJli^l^S)<sr»30r©3sn® 0 (£_) ,Tul®ol. aJ©a§>©oi2)nfb (Qc3Sa\^ 

(2aj3((8om (SoajragoraTlQrrbo ®<am cQ^aiado g yd arolculj&giW) <e©3a>gaf\ 
^l©l<fK^nm^o3^o oil(7300^1 ^(Sajor®nr©, goo aDlaTld&Qg} < ft>o | giP)fD<flfln 
qjocA cruoj^Tacggc^o torao^oattWojorT) nQ]S)aj^asra^\. cg)aOo(S'®oa>o 
oojalj^oa^ijjcb arucoajl farcer© o^^ocySI( 20)3^0 c^fwejooag) col 
OS2JOQ)a03 «£LJ^6)d3j3^(2d&6)iOTlf3)06)6rr)(mo OaO.rvTl^. fSTOg) 

<cnr®o (Sc0jrD^{5t®ict5?) r>'uaJa)6io i O^«a3^o, croaljDfDotJuao^o aolcigj)6»^.6)s 
sDSoofloi ^^JOfOfOYanfabajrrrd. G^©^(CYrol(ai nr\)oos®3cbd?38<a \a.-pa)0 
cr^Jo (m3olo2)6tT)o)f2)seri(ai ajonajcjag^o^ acTDg^sejo^ f2)srno<?>c©oeJ3A 
(S&JO <2aJ0O3fOf3i £Z);® Woc^OT)'® 3000°. ®YDf50s)CIQd}3ol^ (g_}rofl ->_)0 si 
cdQnmf® J ^c^'TDOTOTloa Gaaosll ^tfig-jogg^ofsi (BYOtuOr© g^arTlo^crnl^ 

Sdaj^^tTsroTloi ^JosnigaldaQ 0 ($$o aJoraj 0 ’ a0)nmosrro° ajojitm 
ajracrnjD 0 . go® fOYarruoSu^o ocaJssB^gg czil aoH g^OQoseCbcO^ a\> 

<2oJOa_10QJo gjS£§5)S ^STl^Oo)£K,^051l£lf&lcS36)fZinfn'oO03 OTUoC/aQQ^a}. 
3TOOJ^6)S ^aJ0QJSfJJ3|£lf5iool;Tra f2)03d^jS)fO Gl23i3j}a^j^CYT)rt5fl:T© GOJ 
sn§ @£r®300o (tnra(2a_jocb f3®aJc^aoc^l\W3fl ®crra. (SYOfsftaDOcsb aeJoao^l 
tfljOo Clfla±l.nili)fl®T0CoTlCU^Oa^flJjrDOCan. ^^C^(B<^j3(CT)0(lDSGr36)^ defile. 
<aja±)cz)3Qc^l (TjrDg^crul^Gaaaaio aJ^c9flj6man^difli6m6®3DoS)ea)06n|^5)(Yr) 
<SY0 oj<6 (QYO<2COc9jo aDQ±)CJUS®3(2^Q^o \a_)«32)OC/050l3(S^.O^o d&6ttf ojl si -C^° 
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ajlo±io^6)cli^(Wnl®eJ \^LD 2)^(0^ aaddfoCb 


QeJOSi^OaJi&OfDtziOeQg^cqrq^igig). <?caj(0^oQ>(6 aoagg ctoOja^sraa&WeJfrto 
sajoaeu aTla±i06)aJ3^<srB)la4o vsttGCOaho (£/)cao«sBcb <i#)$ra?l|6n| 0 « 00 

G£Q6)S OD 0 §l (06 cvirDOrtnOQcajO&Jo ($(31(56 Qjol^ai(DOObg£ QjloaiS>6)Qi<3j) 

(££)0Q£)658Cb a^bl^inoaosrro 0 . 1. (Sroa|piOOaQ3CBJo, 2. Qjl^OOO(DO 

oasnflcoo, 3. <d cuj-jlc/ao} 4, 5. oOfa^suej, 6* eJcMjsrno 

7. caboejQj6r3U'X>o ci^arilaJoaOcQjofra (Qtd> a$)<£ ^T)cn£i«j8cb. 

gDtlOad 0400 )21 fSTDCDCllCJul 061OJ0^02)0^* rtD 6 ST 3 ^. 6 )S orottagQJSSB0«3 G(30J 

0aj§,orv3il^iM^ (C/jcanssnOo (Boj©ocs^o g6n§ y . 


<SeJ0a39a5ran<3?) OjlaStialgjO(8TO> 010^=961^^. ClDOo o^ftsO^OD <SY6 q 
raiocoTl c9j08g)arraGQjO} ®T3 giro^am cQaOeigQoaoa^ioQQioruDcaaOote^rracQ 
smaocoTi g. a - 1 ® c ® 3 col^P©gj6^(tsi 2ia00djla±iaooQn(BT6n(®cTTO(3iosn&* > . 
aJOflri) oara^foGoJOaUo^aosme^jo. (SrogDo ^nrucoa>(BY^^oJ«oaocoi 
xyotoi anciDaocan^orrolfOio. (BY3(ojdbo(O O (5)0an3 a^aadcjua^joasrai &>(& aicr^ 
a^o ^v^a^a^aoTlfai^aJ^lglg]. 

(ST3)o^(sdj3\Q_jca>0(Do aHoado (aGfri.-mofaraTleJosna 0 : nr\i£)0ajraajlo3ti 

a^o 22oC02)ajla±IQ4o. OrVlCOQJfO^n^fBYOnfOb Qj\o±10^slabOo, QjlaU 
cyjaasfflsBcb, ajlnadaBtt^g&Cb., ojlaadeeJoaDasBcfe £$(3i£jOoQ>aJ«yo, ^oQ02> 
all a±i wail tai aJoon^ 0 ., Gajq_j§l, 

a^ajj, <QTara6rn, d&raesQ 0 , d&raOro, aaao^nl), c/o^gfl, dhsomttrf), 
<sra§, <?r3xo§, 0rt3io§O0(3O§l, (saj§o^r»^, arar^jo, ,majg. ^^eJOoaajc^o 
<DC>O0aj§(Y1d. 


ajooafl©a6o Qjlosuasroilaa c/ddavoilc^o} csajco<rmnl«5t> sflaiocuo 
o Q>o gj<^gYO)aiorya?jg c&tylajo g.0g(3)0<a>o6ni o ajlaaio 

a(J}oo e>oodo <m° a^)0or3)^Oo (Q_)LDa^(c^oado9jOo ©.aja^aioak (rooaTI 
cSQ0aana iijlosn^soDoee^oo. ^ 5100 ^ aJOc^rm i^lo 21 ^ 00^021 <fl>cb 

ffilc06»aicOQo r3T3olcU^'g)O0OTOgariejo c93sl©aJSai(®CYr)aJ<6 oJ(?n(@ffla4o 
eoQjc4oCYolal(t5Y3io a nriao^ ©an 0oJc^O0f3)c^c^d^(Tn(wooc!n a(j)aoldaQ 0 
fQraaa@aj^60| 0 ; rsia^ejo .ojleJGajocb ,ajlej(6 acolcoaocrao gosooiooa^ 
gon &>«% c&orosroo0c&OGn3 o joJlej ojoo2do^) ©0013^02)0(6 (Stg> 
c^'<S(^ 3 ®ralc !56 ooaJooojl©cit>o oilaiuoYoOoa ^^^nadtJuata^arra 04 
o\joov)o^=96ioasn| 0 . gogD 0 &so c/3(o1qq)^. cruocjuoosmaoo 
00603^1(06 a^)® orolraunaSbOo ^srrsocxyWcrnoajo gooooo ^ fib ciojo 
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(ffrd @ 0^0 oj <=a> 2 ) oanH cft> 

qj<t\ 2 £)S>cq) l^joob aooool a^a^anoggsajoaej, o(J)'£ cLogOcflagsl 

P 40 QjlaaJo C^ 0 o_n^cd>^lsiRjr!J) 0 ( 3 i a$g9 0roltSU9o±lCJl>o©e9i06'ri3o Ga| 3 ©CO 
©<aaTld9QQionrb oQ)cyt>o ®6 <sco<S( 02 )cfl.a : j o n 3 )co) ^(crjaooa 

nroQjQjlaajfOTonrrao gsoosl's ^yLcac^i^aiiahOo ©jUo^ af®rnao9jC>3 
^(SC^OC/fl^KBCTOoJiMlo <3a|pCO (Dc9^i}«0a^aoTai^'?jflO3 00 ^ 06 )(TDO® O\)o 
c/dooc^&lgj. (UYo-aOcra amogjo ©rc03Saj«5«^Grr| o . QjorQ 4 cft>§. 6 )S 
(oxoffeeasBCb, ajloM.wari^orho crooaocoji^aJo, <a>slajoco> oas 5 fY§° ojooqjI 
©060 280^0 ^Ifol^Jolc^QJOOa^ GJ^fl 3 <SfD«SBCb, Qjlailo Q<3ci£)(GrO)\(5b 
a^Oa-fla^mo aV)^Qj30C!Q;o, a^OoloJaCOJO-pol XJj|p_l©(ff)0©<9ci (a_}(aflajO 
dl^^laasoaoiio <&(Q) (GTraoo©Qjs5i0£fl(56 xulej^) njooaoo. 

a-jom^dfc©^ coofijaj^fflooorigosrra 0 ^rD)^p'ol c o<^Tn^ 0 . ,woqj 
( zismjoeLn,, oosflejo, GQjaail'ook n^orolajoaosna 1 ’. sD^sOfsi 
(SQjcWlforrb £2^0)^0^00)0603°. Qt 6 sua 20(6 26 ajluucoYoTlajo, 2 >©tu> 
BjldhCo 16 ajlaj(cr®]aio, oo^HeJoSBOo IB ajluLxarc&lejo, cso-nail 
0020(6 21 ailcjurflYoTlejo <D 6 rr§°. (^(6aj©(Tbo aflaiio ojo^^cg/^lAo.) 

(2i^TU>ajl^b)S Qjl.i±]o oJlwCO^cycQpoTlc^o, GOJaffHoSjabo aflaiio voitTI 

aJ 0 O) \a_J eg) oTi £2) 0 C03 £T»3. 

A ofcslcuoco^abGrif ajonojl©a6o s? 0 (aO .sroolajorragig eJcaai6rOoQB0o: 

(1) cOjsIojOQO 0 oJfWOJrOlrt^Do, ofoaffll) o-> OJ06n|o, fi&O^ 0)1 56 
eo^toioao^o ^olijojfra-^ajsaTloi (stogs ^(bajajoooj 04^0 Arnold 
rail rw a 0 oil &>, o o. 

(2) <0jslajooa> o gj6Yma)ar)lo08^fg)Ocajo ? o-^<sso§£|s1qq)^.jo$o, 
col (6 6 )dij 1 ^, 0 , lajsrno ajej.mocqjo ^(ol^rr»3©QJs9>l(56 <a>sla*Jg)' asmjo 
ejla-jonojo ©snocrra ODlcrguooTl^Oo. 

O J 

(3) oo^ejojoroj c9js1^oo6 c&s'Iqjoqo) 0 O)6raojo crv^lc/aoaicsyo 
^)jig(5)0^o, .OYOUjIcOjo Offl(6s)33i§lc^o, ©aj^'^o, a^^JOGgyO^o ©c&O^ 
(wren s^j 0 (o©oaoail^ 6 )c 0 jo 6 n| oj^oi^gojo^^sIoq^oc^o ^(ola^o. 

(4) £^no )josrtmr> ejcftfasrossracb goSca>ajnrbo9j5inf§0(s6 GQjorcrrio 
Q-iorrij c9jsl^(^o©sronoa oolaajooTliic.srno. 

e>a 8 co^j ail ail ©©QJ 3^ 00 c&slai90Q>°c& ©030(56 (St2>(!36nJ06T3Y3> 

£j,MisfDssr3cb©^oso| 0 «doty> (7j)(OOToTlG42g aJOooJoW dfcsl-a^l^Qgarofnd 
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Qjlpaiaaaj|y<Gra>laej \o_jLDa^(o^ 0 ^ 085 Do 

aro^lejods^ajoak o9j^cs^o. (g^>ej(flaismo6>ca>osn|o gogg 0 o^)^ojo 
tiaO^pGJOcQen ^jlcanOTTolseeiOo. 

B. oiloUo G(3an<mj)l<oi cujOoJlt&sam <ru<gaj<30o®o 

o0© oil pajama cusooi cassl^oaio (a_j26oa^^° afloajo 

100 2 jo 0 (?ODoo (100 Second) ODlg^om^36n&°. <TO>aaa&>©o ©< 0 rtj><scBro>o§ 
(SOJcrra S)CDOo\c^Q4o (tfttroftrrd (SOdaHo <S>®nrf\a|o (Xj\mf\^° C&6U<gg)o 
6O10d9€Tlc^gg (a_J«QOd«SB^le4o C^jOajH^ 0 OQJgg(0«^S)&J0^^ (uflgngfWg) 
aa°lgo-i06)&j CDocuulc&glaji^sl rocroo^l oroaJia) 0 ^<efi>^l(oi <0>s<9Qorid. 
aflpaJo &>a b cjuo^anoj6c»lmd oaooot® cuo^aflaejcSQ a-oj^jarnraOod 
<2 qj co a a orra ojocsyma. ojlaaio ©orucuo^ciDfoi ajuomodsi «<ooao aol 
ojorra aflg^o-5 <od»«n<BKnl(3i arunmoro^ ofloc2)c9^oj aoocruasYmlcai anj 
cmocsb g.g^l<BQc&c^o cioloo oJd&rtBc&estfo, Gae^vjl(j 5 i aojomooi 

c9oOSfDO'0)0<J9jd9»CQJo d&ffglg) <03S>c^ca>«go aJXJC^oj a^CoH^ a.OJ 
omoo^) ^)p4ioa_Jocnja^o o0§040 gsnsoceio; ^^woTifoi aiuorooaji 
cgaoaDOejcr^ji-^o a^amaio ojorragj^o. 

sdod1 0Q^a^° ajoroi c9jsl^j0(ai a.oj<23^sre lo-jLoa^^pajca.ag. 
ajool .ojlaaOa&eioo:— 

n_J 

(a) &rw cflacaaoo quango a0§gns)° ca>s)aJ 0 cqias oooai oTlitxoi 
&<&0cmoc/)<g!g> 0 c^or© ciooei .0400b .0400^ oj©1srarab° (2.aJOrd(2Qcyo§o (tnstsy 
otd aTicAJoraTlasi) assess. 

(b) ac95§loo)rtj0aa se/aoaj©, (rnlcgpoi aogjsojoaej n_i<£cylo4 <2ejo 
aDoaa>0(2<sn?o 0 »<© rtn)acB6>oggfi ac&osanso., a0'?y>ofrao faflaajglcsce^oai 
c9i^5)S arranrra dasslojocoTloi 5 d|° 6 bf® raflao-ispGc&iaocoi) g)©.o^° 
ojlslojl® <^o anjogsH:&$<&>. (asmjoe.n ojlpaJcoYanaa aajosa^^nro(5) 0 
C0oln2)agjnrra° &«s ojcaai^aaosedfleio .iJ)rD(2)a<a>06n§ o oieiloo; aaciioaja^ 
aaoonao ajf®ajoarn^.) 

(c) 6 )« 9 >§lo»(TjOaa( 8 C 0 Qat 3 o c&^lcuoc^as rtJ>oa<pe$gig 613)0001° ruroob 
gg> «a.jo© <a»gJcs8<j&>. .tsrDfmlaa oDlcyttWlcsyo aacua^aio «ra>ocrno®Kj> 
©liaeTifti isr3§aoQ» o-Tislojl(§o^!0 «e<o)o c&^Q^catj. 

(d) cks^.Ojjoruoejo <sn s>o)n^ <&&(${ <a>; iSYoa^s^lcrb caaslaAosns 
oruo?Joaiao ^nri© caage^cQjj 6b<ta a6>c8jQjk>ejta£Jo, c&ooiQjlfoejlseJo 
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(ora cjUj) o oJ a> a o nryl <as 


/SY2)srra° ca>sl(2cfiK3(3©©)e0r)(5b r5>o£3) <2 'x&^j^«&^c^ctt) 2D 0 ^(Tsra>aa06nd°. 

gD^Do 6)s03sl 6)5)0)C^nrU(S(Z5«J)o ©jQJCgi StTlo. 

(e) ©<£>gWoHoa <sc/aa±io casslaJOcoTltai cu flj©Qjgao8><ft>osrt§ 0 ujo 
o«cab.of®ea>. 6f^5)nrbo c^osl onog^nfr>^ai6)(o (3rdQj©orbo ^ejaaTlasb 
s«GJO)Ofj)6)o(bO£^nrr)^ 0 aig*©.© ao^r<T>osrra 0 . 

(f) c9sS^^ a_10(DJ^5)C« £j©S c&>slc6<3ca>. 


(g) e>m dhGgjo-) (So 9 »o(seJO n^)§^° 'srcg) ajonruo^smarra frua^ 

gruoaDodTl C&slcas =a>- 

Qa^ajOfsrtnroojoQTlfO?) <3Y0)^j©rarB> (^©orDsngo s)Sa3s^' 6>i>J3^orr>gD 
©d&06n§° a£)0 g)((/)2>00Ql aflrtflCJjSg oJOmj 6hs\q^0(k^o 00^6)03 

fDc9flTic06>O6)(Z)cna o a^orTlc^ ©©(jua^coon ajocQjQJoob c&^plc^o. cryia_j 
<run^aTia±i6)6)aJ^aQ0QQriranrn ©<&o aQ^Oot^o 6) t fl 3 o^^Tp(cmna4 
(DOrAwrifW£2)CDgr^5)o9j06n|o (aroagaDfSroftaciko \a-jix2a40O3o (8 TO(jgjoq_j 
«^ lajL>Oc|)f®o cqj(2^0^71 £20a_KB©fi3>n& 6QJ0GJt^)^ 

(221(203OCYdo .a-He.! <D(C/)TUO^«5Y3Cb dfosli^J (bCb rodBfli©aJ§©Yrol 

oQ)0 u aQOGOoeroaoaan g.(Su©lc9fiioo. 

1. 6)OA OQJ© (0?)©O_i§ (JUO(2)^cajI3J^OJfarrolc^©S (Q7D©YTO.^][2)0Q>o 
(g)O|\o)<XaJ10©l^)S)aJ-^ CDSfCYoTlcQ; (t3Yd©c9tt0gj«> (g)^la)(So_H0f6 artJjcesTIqcb 
t9aO=l©i clisg^i fsraoogi® nrual©0®iuc^crr) ©i9>Oc0<ao<5nr^;iig}a^(at> 
qqjj^° .tnnojoo^n^o oXD^rm^^ro) 0 ^aosn^l^ 0 ©cfcOjQsosrrncsaas 
<2l©)W> 6>cJ0gfljX^ ^orTn^caiQQ)0QQri;tsa7a. /3YO(2a_jOC)o &>W c9)Q^TOQjo 
&>(& 030<B;(6d^ejWio<D6)a3 (SYOoao<£©s £L^5r»306rrflail©ejlcoi 8oc/a^.^. 

4>so3sfl (QToaTlws g.5rm dcoTI© aam sdjgjooaofolao^ <qyou« 5)S ©©oa>ajc/d 

C$) 5)73 OOqTI 0530(73 ,QJ©§©<0iO6rr§ O 0o^©f|^C3 0©o9>'^TO)Sn|£^©)(S6 ©©c&qj^OJ6)<D 

tftoSo ojoTlc^om ^§(cr^(oi ajralsrora^caisfl} ciuo^^ sajoajcfr)g^(X2> 
(20306)0^)C3 croalcugiP) ©saioer^cDma. gtSoXX* isrosgaOo c/30(cr^aj|u3^ 
^.Jc&Offlo <7S(0r^o©A06T1| 6KJ>?>nri4 3pl^° 03o9la2na)0ria)>o @n|pc0ra>o 
<&><aGK«3>> 0 6K5)©OQ4 ^vTrTl©d96)§l !3YOOOlO©g. ©daflali^. (tjraa2)0^.©S ©©C& (SYD 
^_j<a>O0o iXJt)^6) 3 j 06)7|° g>S03s'l ©s^^OQ^aBCTrTl©^^!©?) (2©7d3&3lfl^o9jO§ 
dhSte^cm^rirra £^roj©)©nm (Srocoocb ooiase-iOcfoo (a^oa-)li&$2>oc2Q>Wor7d 
©anTd^^Clod <osrr§ aJcaaial^. 
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ojloiiafflaj^rtsirata&J (5jLDi2»^(a^aa3da>cb 


2. gpg>®aJO©&JdJ>©CTO ft$$©d&i0£Jdfi3<T14 O e ««0gftj O ©>l©aJ§ld9<a 

rruool’Qaltai C8?$ejl©.ajc!$p(03cm ©<zb «6?§Icq;©s ©.&jQkQil©ejl<B& 
asmueila-joroj Qou£\a^. «0}§Vc$©s ^©s <m$^©£UQ$(WrT> 

aoa <sajejc 6 ei 0 f 6 <dsoos 1 -aj<3§©d&>06n§ o ©©<& OD^aaJos&j airAsraiOb 

©c&sl ©<^o^6mnasr®rn4®oa^ri50rK£2iCD^l©ej (sro§<j0«flji ©<fl>o®n§aJ'ol 
cQjCS^o, <ST3<2gaf>o nl)©a^O o_,J0©CD©cO6)O6n| O ClvlfdOGQJCJU© ©ft tctjp 
^f3> croocMce<^§l©QQ) (!^<^Ofyi§^(iri(aia>lri'>a ra<eflflc9€3c9>cs8o ©-a-ic^. 

3. gQ2D<so_io©ej ©ca50^6^mnrr^o0nrb«jn(racacr)^©<fla06n| o 
oo! 2 ^©s 5D«aJO<p©dsro> alaal^xb Dr. A, R. Menon ©cr>©oa>osn§ cnftao 
SQJUJo ©ZUc^p^ 0 £23franrR>©(U^ ©o&Sp ©>0B (Cr^l(BQQ)C^o (D(ftan^p|6n| 0 . 
^2) (cr^l sdgojo^o cnflfwoooocQjnriJorriQQnast) ©o^^^ojsrolq^gfo 

g.oj^laJOQo c9j^l^ajr®nrra. 

i^rrb^rr^oajl^^)](at>a5Worn^joo ^ma^(^n±ictfcS}®s ocaiao 
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